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During the summer quarter just passed I took the oppor- 
tunity to collect in my own classes and through my colleagues 
from teachers of experience and school principals and superin- 


tendents about a hundred statements with regard to the 
doings of high-school principals. The statements were on 
various aspects of the general topic. It was suggested that 
only actual experiences be discussed, that some of the better 
methods of supervision observed by the writers be described, 
that criticisms be recorded against practices which were 
thought to be objectionable, that comment be made on such 
matters as the most important duties of the principal, the 
mode of his appointment, and any other phases of the situation 
which occurred to the writers. 

Eighty-two of the statements came from teachers, twenty- 
seven from administrative officers. The topics discussed in 
most of these papers were those which had to do with the 
relation between the principal and his teachers. This paper 
will follow the statements and give first emphasis to the super- 
visory aspects of the principal’s duties. 
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There was one point which was made more frequently than 
any other. It was said again and again in one phrase or another 
that the principal is responsible for the cq-ordination of the 

,activities of the school. He must co-ordinate the different 
| departments with each other; he must see that the teachers 
| are working together as a unit; he must bring pupils and the 
/ community into harmony with the general plans of the school. 

One cannot read this repeated reference to unity and 
co-ordination without recognizing the fact that the principal 
is thought of as having a general and central duty as distin- 
guished from the particular and specialized duties of the 
teachers. For this central duty there must be methods no 
less than there are methods of presenting factoring in the 
algebra class. Yet one looks through the literature of educa- 
tion in vain for any systematic statement of the problems or 
methods of supervision. Here and there are vague statements 
to the effect that the principal must with tact and wisdom 
guide teachers and pupils in the direction of success. As one 
of the statements puts it, “he must do whatever is necessary 
to keep the pupils in a teachable attitude and the teachers 
effectively at work.” 

Such generalities are seen to need much filling in of details 
when one encounters the concrete facts drawn from a principal’s 
actual experience and reported in the following terms: 


The greatest difficulty I encounter in my work as principal is a peculiar, 
constant state of passivity on the part of most of the teachers with whom I 
come in contact—a skin-deep, superficial professional spirit that endures, 
accepts pleasantly any suggestion regarding school work, without comment, 
except, “Yes, indeed, if you wish it,” or “Yes, if you think so.” The sug- 
gestions are then carried out with the same pleasantness, but they end right 
there. No inquiry as to their value, their correctness pedagogically or 
psychologically, ever passes their lips. 

Another vivid extract from life is found in the following: 


I have hesitated somewhat in offering what I have on this topic. I have 
finally decided to do it, however, not for any positive contribution that I 
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can make to methods of supervision, but rather to indicate what I think is 
the situation that is pretty general in small schools of about ten teachers. 

For the most part the principals of these smaller high schools are, like 
myself, young men, younger than most of the teachers. The only younger 
teachers we have are the women just beginning and the men employed in 
the departments of athletics, manual training, and agriculture. We are 
handicapped in two fundamental ways for effective supervision. In the 
first place, we are still in the process of perfecting our own methods of 
teaching. Our limited experience has not given us time to learn the best 
methods in those lines which we teach or have taught, let alone the other 
lines in which we have had no experience. In short, we are not equipped to 
supervise. 

In the second place, the teachers who are older feel that they know 
more about the situation than the principal. Many of them are justified 
in their conclusions in this respect. The younger teachers are so 
engrossed in handling the discipline of their classrooms that the only help 
they can profitably use is that which will directly improve the “order.” 

With the meagerness of prestige we have to resort to indirect modes. 
I shall indicate here some that I have used. 

(1) Reading-circle work, using such books as Parker’s Methods of 
Teaching in High Schools, McMurry’s How to Study, Bagley’s School 
Discipline, etc. These meetings occur after school hours once a week. 
Portions of the book are discussed at each meeting, with an attempt to 
make applications to conditions in our school. 

I think some good has come from these meetings for many teachers, 
but not for all. Some of the teachers, including inexperienced ones, feel 
that they know a great deal more about the situation than McMurry or 
Parker, or any other specialist. 

Another method I have used is to make casual visits and incidentally 
drift in conversation into the difficulties that the teacher is encountering and 
draw her out on these points, then give such advice as I deem feasible and, 
if possible, later hand her an article or a chapter in some educational book. 


I also use the method of visiting a teacher’s classes for a series of recita- 
tions a day or so apart to discover whether or not she knows how to “get 
somewhere” with a topic, Then, if things are not as I think they should 
be, I have a private conference with the teacher and try to direct her to 
some reading on the point. The use of the reading is a resort of the young , 
principal to give his statements authority by appealing to~-the decisions of | 
superiors. 
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The conscious adoption of indirect methods in this case 
indicates that the young principal has studied his problem and 
has adapted himself to the social situation in which he works. 
He is devising methods of supervision. If there were records 
of the many successful and unsuccessful efforts which have 
been made in this direction by people who have been promoted 
out of the teaching ranks into the ranks of supervisors, it would 
be easier to make clear to the whole profession what is meant 
by the statement that the principal needs special training for 
his duties as a school manager. 

Criticisms and suggestions given indirectly by the young 
principal who was quoted above are given directly by principals 
of longer experience. Here we may distinguish between the 
external or mechanical methods of presenting criticisms and 
the inner form or manner of appealing to the teacher. 

The externals of criticism vary. Eleven of the statements 
received describe a method of written criticisms somewhat like 
the following: 

The principal enters the classroom and stays as long as serves his purpose. 
When he leaves the room he quietly places upon the teacher’s desk a written 
report of his visit. This contains constructive and sympathetic criticism. 
The first points mentioned are the good features he has observed, and he 
always finds something; the second are the points which need particular 
attention for the purpose of correction. 

He does not mention these criticisms to a teacher afterward, but if 
she asks him about his suggestions he is very glad to explain and advise. 

One teacher evidently has had an unfortunate experience 
with these written missives, for she refers to them as notes to 
be wept over after the principal has left. 

Five teachers from different schools describe the method 
of shorthand reports of lessons with comments. The criticisms 
given the teacher on the basis of such a fully reported lesson 
can be more complete and detailed than of a lesson merely 
heard. Perhaps it will be well to repeat in full one description 
of this device. It is as follows: 
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Our principal makes regular visits to the various classrooms, taking ' 


with him a stenographer. The stenographer takes in shorthand not only 
every word said by the teacher, but also everything said by pupils. She 
then makes two typewritten copies of this material for the principal. The 
principal keeps one for future reference, with his comments written at the 
bottom, and gives the other to the teacher. This copy also has the principal’s 
criticisms indicated at the bottom. If either or both parties care for a 
conference on any of the material, these copies refresh their minds on the 
actual happenings. The principal files his copies away and from time to 
time compares any given teacher’s records, thereby determining the extent 
to which she is profiting by his suggestions. 


There are methods of dealing with class exercises before 
they occur. These depend on preparation made in advance. 
Only three of the statements out of the eighty-two received 
from teachers indicate any requirement in high schools of 


lesson plans made in advance. One which shows the possibility * 


of general organization of the work of the school on the basis 
of these lesson plans is as follows: 

A device used by a principal for correlation of departments that worked 
well in a small school and might be adjusted for use in a larger school was 
adopted by a principal in a faculty of eleven high-school teachers. He 
studied carefully the plans that were found in individual plan books; when 
the faculty met, he commented on portions of one plan that might be 
suitably adapted in another, etc. The result was that after the principal 


began this the teachers took it up and planned correlated lessons with various 


departments. 

The concrete meaning of the statement that the inner form 
of criticisms may be tactful or otherwise is brought out in the 
following eulogy of a principal who seems to have done his 
work in a satisfactory way: 


One thing our principal does not do. In consultation he never says, 
“I do it this way”; “I should have done it that way”; “You should not 
have done it this way”; “This is the best way”; but instead: ‘What is 
your opinion?” He invites you to give him an honest opinion of yourself. 
He proves to you in his honest attitude toward you the spirit of tolerance 
and sympathy which inspires you with a desire for co-operation on your 


part. 
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The mention of devices to which teachers object would 
perhaps lead us too far afield. There is, however, so much 
pent-up nervous recoil against the devices noted in the follow- 
ing statements that they are worth recording to show how 
human nature works even in modern times: 


Our principal has one device for supervision that is harmful. He 
’ patrols the corridors during recitations and looks in the doors. His face, 
almost glued against the glass and intently peering into the room, not only 
startles the teacher, but makes the pupils exceedingly nervous. One boy 
remarked after class that he always wanted to hurl a brick at the principal, 
who had the appearance of regarding the class as subjects for the penitentiary 
or the insane asylum. Again, our principal will drop into a class, stay five 
or ten minutes, and depart. On the two or three visits which he pays 
during the year he makes no comment. Even if she asks, the teacher 
receives no constructive or destructive criticism. The mystery is baffling, 
especially since he grades teaching ability from these visits. In problems 
of discipline turned over to him he never informs the teacher of the outcome. 
The child is sent back to the class with no explanation to the teacher. In 
a case last year the principal told the teacher that such interest in the 
outcome was entirely unnecessary, that it was better for the school that as 
few as possible should know the result of the conference with the boy’s 
father. 

Another principal who is not welcome is described as 
follows: 

The principal has never visited one of my classes. To my certain 
knowledge, during the past six years he has never visited a teacher’s class 
unless he felt that he had sufficient grounds for asking him or her to resign. 
In that case he visits a teacher’s classes a part or the whole of a day and 
takes what he finds as sufficient evidence for concluding that his or her 
services are no longer desirable. Teachers in the system know positively 
that a visit from the principal means that there has been great criticism 
brought to the office and that immediate ejection from the system is 
imminent. Consequently his appearance causes great nervousness on the 
part of the teacher whom he visits and it is impossible to carry on the work 


as usual. 


Perhaps enough has been reproduced to make it clear that 
there are methods of supervision some of which are good, others 
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bad. It will, of course, never be possible to lay down a rigid 
rule and say that one ought to proceed always in the same 
way with all teachers and under all circumstances. But an 
interchange of experiences between principals would help to 
give wider currency to effective methods. 

The training of principals would also be facilitated. At 
present we have institutions equipped to give teachers the 
benefit of suggestions about good methods of class work, but 
we have left the leaders of education to pick up devices as best 


they can. 


There are other aspects of the principal’s work than direct 
supervision of teachers. The making of lists of these duties 
will be helpful in indicating possibilities which might otherwise 
be overlooked. Lists will also serve to stimulate discussion of 
the proper division of the principal’s time. No statements 
were secured in this collection which touch on the vital matter 
of economical apportioning of time. The gross impression 
made by such lists as came in is that a principal is of necessity 
a good deal of an opportunist. He must do his work when he 
can. It is doubtless true, however, that a conscious effort to 
emphasize one or another line of activity would tend to over- 
come in part, at least, the purely accidental distribution of 
energy. Beyond this emphasis that would give prominence to 
one type of work and set aside another, there is a possibility of 
deliberate planning of one’s time. 

The following outline of duties comes from the principal of 


a large school: 


The three motives I have may be roughly stated as follows: 

1. To plan for each one of the four hundred fifty pupils the best 
development possible, present and future. 

2. To arouse co-operation, enthusiasm, ambition, in all the work 
and to have a wide range of “activities” through which there 
may be pleasure and at the same time opportunity for develop- 
ing community spirit, co-operation, executive ability, initiative 


and ease of bearing. 
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3. To select very carefully the teachers and to endeavor to have 
them all alert to discover individual differences and abilities, to 
help pupils master the technique of preparation, and to be 
human while they acquire the professional attitude. 


Thus the supervision requires intimate knowledge of all the problems of 
the community and school, from mayor to janitors! 

While I have some system, there are interruptions that cannot be fore- 
seen, so there is not the same definite schedule every day. 

At least three preliminary weeks before school opens are spent with an 
assistant going over cards made out last term stating studies desired by 
each pupil to see that they are wisely chosen, advising changes, making 
divisions in English, history, mathematics, according to the rating of teachers. 
Then comes the deadly tussle to make a schedule that avoids conflicts and 
gives classes of different grades of mentality to the teachers who can train 
them. Then follows the preparation of individual schedules so that classes 
may not exceed the limit and no time may be lost. 

After school opens come consultations with new pupils, efforts to search 
for those who have fallen out of the ranks, plans for part-time work, employ- 
ment for pupils who must maintain themseves, filling out of college blanks, 
and crediting of summer work. 


Time must be given to each of the following: 
1. Faculty meetings for “team work” in efforts to establish right 
habits of study, manage school activities, etc. 


2. Meetings with heads of departments. 


. Program for assembly. 
. Announcements regarding restrictions of students to one office 
and statement of qualifications. 
. Elections for all organizations (without previous announcement, 
written ballot). 
Sunshine Society (all girls members). 
Boys’ Athletic Association (all boys). 
Class officers. 
Glee clubs. 
Orchestra, Band, Chorus. 
Latin, French, Home Economics clubs. 
Debating societies. 
6. Physical examination by school nurse of all girls recorded and 
special exercises for abnormals. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
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. Physical examination of all boys by physicians by military 


standards. Counsel for all below. 


. Work in vocational guidance by meeting each English class once 


in two weeks at class hour (opportunity to keep in touch with 
each pupil and community needs). 


. Visiting classes. 
. Rearranging of schedules of pupils reported by teachers to 


“head off” failure. 


. Arrangement for correspondence with alumni. 
. Service in State Council of Defense on Educational Committee. 
- Monthly meetings with Students’ Council (all officers and 


faculty advisers for arranging war drives and matters for entire 
school). 


. Attendance upon as many school functions as possible, and help 


in Parent-Teachers’ meetings. 


. Follow-up work with absentees. 
. Co-operation with all entertainments: Christmas cantata and 


opera by chorus and orchestra; operettas by glee clubs, debates 
and dramatic performances, and pageants. All of these are 
worked up as part of instruction in classes in music, public 
speaking, and physical culture so they do not disturb school 
work. 

Constant effort to keep a democracy where everybody is busy, 
happy, enthusiastic, and successful. 

Scarcely any time needed for discipline. 

Attempt to keep up with magazines, professional and general. 
Attendance on state and national educational conferences as an 
active member. 

Travel, summer courses, and recreation in vacation. 


To the statement prepared by the principal of the large 
school may be added that of a superintendent of a small city in 
Indiana with about eight thousand inhabitants. He describes 
the major activities of the high-school principal under him as 
follows: 


Selection of teachers—Does not have delegated power in selecting | 
teachers. He is often asked by the superintendent if he has someone whom 
he wishes for a position. He does not seem to care to have any voice in the 


matter. 
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Course of study.—The course of study is largely made for him by state 
and local authorities. 

High-school program or schedule—The superintendent at present 
furnishes the principal with the list of teachers and the subjects they can 
teach. The principal then works out the program and schedule. This is 
finally submitted to the superintendent, who goes over it with the principal. 
It should be remembered, however, that the principal does not decide what 
subjects shall be offered nor in what year they shall be taught. He works 
out the mechanical part of the program. 

Students’ programs.—During the week prior to the opening of school the 
principal meets all students in conference and arranges the individual 
program of each. Before this time, however, the superintendent and the 
principal have a definite understanding about the latitudes in making up 
such a program. 

Routine of the day and government.—Routine of procedure in passing to 
and from classes, examination schedules, government, and responsibility for 
what goes on in general are wholly within his hands. Frequently the 
superintendent is asked for his opinion on all these points. The superin- 
tendent allows the principal full initiative in the management of his building. 
The principal enjoys this responsibility. He says he does not feel like a 
figurehead when he has some work thrown wholly upon him. 

Records.—The principal makes up all records of attendance and grades, 
also of the transcripts to colleges. 

Teachers’ Meetings.—He has power to call and does occasionally call his 
teachers together for instruction and consultation. 

Teaching—assembly—office work.—He teaches two periods, has assembly 
duty two, and office two periods. 

Student activities.—He manages student social activities, and the athletics 
are under his guidance. 

Assembly, chapel, or opening exercises——He arranges for “booster” 
meetings, “get together” affairs, and presides at all morning exercises. 


This statement shows that in this system the principal is 
distinctly subordinate to the superintendent. It also calls 
attention to the general problem of the relation between these 
two supervisory officers. There are many cities where the 
high-school principal is left by the superintendent to carry on 
the work of the school without close supervision. Indeed, 
there are systems where the high school and the elementary 
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schools drift far apart because there is no joint supervision of 
the two. 

There is great need of a systematic discussion of the relation 
of the high-school principal to the other officers in the system. 
The functions of supervisory officers often overlap and some- 
times the most unfortunate personal conflicts arise because 
there is no clear definition of what each officer should do. 

One method of adjusting the relation in question is to get 
on paper some of the actual doings of both officers. If princi- 
pals would make written reports each six months of the work 
of their schools and of the lines of activity which they have 
taken up during that period, we should very shortly have a 
definition of the principal’s duties drawn from real life. In the 
absence of such reports the principal is often distracted by a 
thousand local and incidental calls on his time, and people 
sometimes wonder what his duties are. 

There were in the statements collected several indications 
that the lack of definition of a principal’s duties often leads to 
ridiculous demands on the part of the community. 

In describing his experiences one principal mentions among 
his other duties that of answering the telephone. On this he 
comments as follows: 

A great nuisance in one school with which I was connected. I tried in 
several ways to discourage the practice of parents calling and asking me to 
go and tell Mary to bring a loaf of bread for supper. I sometimes had to 
look up Mary’s exact location at that particular hour, climb several flights 
of steps, interrupt a recitation, and bring Mary to the telephone. I was not 
as prompt and zealous as some person or persons thought I should be, so 
someone complained to the board. The board then kindly, but firmly, 
suggested that, since it was the community’s high school, all such messages 
should be religiously attended to, which was done. Many days it cost that 
community from a dollar to a dollar and a half to deliver this sort of messages, 
as measured by the actual time I spent at it. Measured in terms of how 
much less I accomplished, due to interruptions, it was much more; and 


measured in terms of loss due to distractions of teachers and pupils, it 
certainly was great. I might add that after one semester I relieved myself, 
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but not the school, by getting an office girl. I hope, but only hope, that 
something was done toward educating the community. 


There is one omission from the reports presented by these 
high-school teachers and principals which became oppressively 
evident as they were read through and classified. There is 
practically no one in the high-school field who has undertaken 
to put supervision on an objective basis by the use of tests. 
One negative statement on this matter was the only one in the 
collection. It is reproduced in full because it tells a story 
so common as to be well-nigh typical. It is entitled “My 
Principal.” 

"Mr. B. received his education in a small western military college. He 
afterward taught in the same school. He has taken a small amount of 
work in college since. His strong point is discipline. He keeps the school 
activities in line. Although our coach is the most highly paid teacher and a 
very capable man, the principal closely oversees the athletic work. He 
enjoys it. He sees to it that the office work, enrolment, recording of grades, 
reports of all kinds, and all such things are up and in. He has ability in 
this line. 

Mr. B. is not at all in sympathy with the whole measurement movement. 
I knew this, but it was impressed upon me one day when I heard him talking 
with our superintendent. Our superintendent takes an interest in scientific 
measurements. A professor from a leading university in another state was 
coming to lecture for us. The principal said to the superintendent: “For 
goodness’ sake, don’t let him talk on that measurement-curve stuff.” The 
superintendent had given us a talk along that line earlier in the year and part 
of us were greatly interested in his lecture; part were not. 

Mr. B. wants good classwork done. He wants results. He seems 
utterly unable to aid a new teacher in getting started. It makes no difference 
whether it is a man or a woman. He very seldom goes to a recitation room 
unless he is looking for a student concerning some activity or some discipline 
question. If he does see something in the room that he does not like, he 
says so. In some unexplainable way he stirs the students all up and they 
do not get over it all during the next period. In this way the students do 
not, I believe, as a rule like him. As an executive they do. He does no 
teaching. He often tells his teachers to do little explaining. Tell how to 
do a thing and then see that it is done. 
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The fact is that high-school administrators are coming to ) 
the study of methods of administration more slowly than 
principals of elementary schools. The typical high-school 
principal was a specialist at one time in history or Latin or 
some other subject and rose to his present position because of 
strong personality or ability to get on with pupils. He finds 
himself overwhelmed by the details and distractions of his 
office. He does not continue the study of his specialty and he 
does not begin the study of the small body of professional 
literature now in existence pertaining to his office. He lives a 
life of isolation from his fellows engaged in like professional 
tasks. In witness of this, note the fact that a national associa- 
tion of high-school principals has been in existence only three 
years and has had meetings which could be described by the 
most optimistic as only partially, if not meagerly, attended. 

The picture is not such as to arouse enthusiasm in the mind 
of one who looks for the development of a professional spirit 
among high-school officers. But perhaps the concrete presen- 
tation of the facts will operate to produce a corrective for the 
present situation. High-school principals can, if they will, 
systematize and define their work. The method of doing this 
is for the leaders in the profession to describe one after another 
in explicit, concrete terms the duties, obligations, and rights of 
the principal. To these descriptions let there be added an 
account of methods which experience has shown to be effective. 
Let account of experiments be reported in order to stimulate 
the administrative genius of principals in devising new methods 
of procedure. In these ways, through a study of professional 
problems, there can be developed a body of professional 
writing which will raise the high-school principalship to a new 
level of efficiency. 
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*II. A PRELIMINARY ATTEMPT TO DEVISE 

A TEST OF THE ABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 

IN THE MENTAL MANIPULATION OF 
SPACE RELATIONS 


H. N. IRWIN 
Fairmount Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TEST A 

1. A carriage is moving in the direction indicated by the 
arrow. Show by a curved arrow the direction in which the 
wheels of the carriage are turning. < 

Percentage of incorrect answers out of a total of 337—4.6; pupils 
appear to guess rather than think through the problem. Question is defective 
because of the probability of guessing the correct answer being 14; question 
is omitted in tests C and D. 

2. A circular piece of paper is folded through the center 
so that the curved edges fall together. This is then folded a 
second time making all the edges fall together, and this is 
folded again in the same way. After the third folding, into 
how many parts is the piece of paper divided by the creases? 

Percentage of incorrect answers—23.4, distributed as follows: 

59% answer 6. Pupils may have thought that since folding once gives 2, 
folding three times will give 3x2, or 6; or they may have thought, folding 
once gives 2, folding a second time gives 4; hence folding a third time gives 6— 
by the series 2, 4, 6, etc. 

The error here seems to be due to thinking in abstract terms, and with- 
out due reference to the spatial data. 

19% answer 16; folding four times instead of three. 

22% answer one of these: 5, 4, 12, 7, 14, 18. 

3. A square is to be drawn on the blackboard and then 
divided into four equal small squares. What is the least 


*Continued from page 605 of the October issue of the Review. 
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number of straight lines that must be drawn to represent the 


Percentage of incorrect answers—25.4, distributed as follows: 

50% answer 2; evidently counting the inside lines only. In this case 
the error is due to failure to comprehend the verbal statement of the question. 

15% answer 4; counting the outside lines only, or counting the segments 
of the two inside cross lines. 

35% answer: 10, 8, 7, I, 3, 5, 12, 16, or 20. Question is included in 
test C but is reworded. 


4- A man starts in a car from point A, travels ten miles 
south to B, then ten miles west to C, then ten miles south to D. 
A second man goes from A to D traveling west till he is just 
north of D, then traveling south to D. How many miles 


Percentage of incorrect answers—4o.6, distributed as follows: 

16% answer 10, 10; due to general impression of 10 miles. 

11% answer 20, 10; answers just reversed. 

10% answer 30, 20. 

The remainder answer various combinations of 0, 10, 20, and 3o. 
Errors seem to result from guessing, or too short a span of attention. 


5. What is the least number of times that a square piece 
of paper must be folded so that the creases will divide it into 


Percentage of incorrect answers—26, distributed as follows: 

50% answer 8; folding doubles and 2 times what equals 16. 

15% answer 6; 3 creases each way necessary, hence 3+3 gives 6. 

35% answer 5, 8, 2, 1, 7, 10, 64. 

Errors result from thinking mechanically and without regard to the 
concrete situation presented by the problem. 


6. A boatman is rowing north facing south as he rows. 
When he pulls on the oar in which direction does the part of 


Percentage of incorrect answers—23.6: 
877% answer north; boat goes north hence oar moves north. 
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13% answer west, east, no motion. 

Errors result from failure to manipulate space relations. 

Question is omitted in tests C and D; “south” was considered the correct 
answer but the answer in reality varies too much according to possible 
positions of the oar at any instant. 


7. A boy has a square box lid on which he can lay just three 
rows of three marbles each. If now he places on top of this 
first layer of marbles a second layer in which each marble 
touches four marbles of the first layer, how many marbles are 
there in the second layer? 

Percentage of incorrect answers—4o.5: 

23% answer 6; unable to visualize entire first layer. 

18% answer .2; see next answer. 

9% answer 2 and 44; purely mechanical solution, 9 divided by 4 gives 244. 

50% answer 12 (4X3), 35 1, 9, 13, 16, 5, 7, 8, 10, 27, 36 (9X4). 


8. It is 6:48 o'clock. Suppose the hands change places so 
that the large hand takes the place of the small hand while the 
small hand takes the place of the large hand; what time would 


Percentage of incorrect answers—33.2 (9:30 to 9:35 being counted 
correct): 

18% answer 10:30; 6% answer 8:30; 4% answer 9:06; showing inability 
to fix and hold one hand in place while locating the other hand. 

Remainder give some twenty different answers, most interesting group 
of which is 48:6 (answer of 2%), 4:86 (answer of 1%), 4:6 (answer of 2%), 
4:30 (answer of 1%), the first of which is an excellent example of a purely 
mechanical reaction to the verbal symbol “change places.” 


g. Two sticks of equal length are fastened together at the 
end by a kind of hinge that bends in any direction. Each stick 
is then suspended at the middle by a string. If the free end of 
one stick is pulled down a little what does the free end of the 


Percentage of incorrect answers—69. 5 : 
6434% answer “it moves up”; failure to visualize entire situation, atten- 
tion being limited to first stick. 
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20% answer “it remains still”; attention includes second stick but 
its exact relation to first is not noted. 

Question is omitted in tests C and D. Too many failures seeming to 
to show that the problem was not clear to the pupils. 

10. Three men, A, B, and C, start from the same point, 
A going north three miles, B going east three miles, and C 
going west three miles. If the straight line distance between 


Percentage of incorrect answers—45. 

Incorrect answers result either from inability to visualize or otherwise 
hold the three men in their final positions or from failure to understand what 
is meant by the “straight line distance between them.” 


11. The following words are to be printed in capital letters 
made up of straight lines only. For example: man= MAN. 

Without printing the words state the least number of 
straight lines that must be drawn to print each of the following: 

Percentage of incorrect answers: “knit”—16.8; “have”—13.4; “meat” 
—17.6; “while” —34.8. 

Question is omitted in texts C and D. Pupils with very low scores too 
frequently score high on this question; difficult to prevent pupils from using 
finger or pencil to draw the word without actually making the lines, and 
counting the strokes. 

12. The lock on the door of my room is so made that when 
I am inside and wish to unlock it I must turn the key in the 
direction opposite to that in which the hands of the clock move. 
When I am outside, in which direction must I turn the key to 


Percentage of incorrect answers—6g9. 

Question is defective because of the probability of guessing the correct 
answer being 14; question is omitted in tests C and D. 

13. I have a small checkerboard that is divided into twenty- 
five small squares only. If the rules are that I can move my 
men from right to left, left to right, or up, only, how many 


them is measured which men are farthest apart?............ 
Which men are the same distance apart?.............. 5 
4 
lock it? Show by a curved arrow:.............. A 
Al 
48 
| 
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moves will it take to get a man from the square in the lower 
right hand corner to the center square? One move means 
from one square to the next square on the right, on the left, 


Percentage of incorrect answers—75.2: 

22% answer 3; goes diagonally and counts number of squares. 

21% answer 5; counts number of squares instead of number of moves. 

11% answer 2; counts moves but goes diagonally. 

10% answer 6; counts number of squares to left, 1, 2, 3, then number of 
squares up 4, 5, 6. 

Other errors show that some thought the board consisted of 25 squares 
on aside. Incorrect answers are due to hasty or defective reading resulting 
in failure to get the exact conditions of the problem. 

Question is omitted in tests C and D—question is primarily a “direc- 
tions test.” 


14. How many lines must be drawn on the blackboard to 
represent a box if each edge of the box is represented by one 


Percentage of incorrect answers—45.7: 

35% answer 9; counting visible edges only. 

13% answer 8. 

10% answer 4; using rectangle to represent a box. 

Each of these errors due to failure to note that “each edge of the box is 
to be represented by one line.” 

Remaining answers are 6, 7, 11, 16, 13, 12, 14, 20. 

Question is reworded in test D in an effort to call attention more directly 
to fact that each edge is to be represented by a line. 


15. A block of wood in the shape of a cube is painted on all 
sides. It is then cut into eight small cubes. How many of 


Percentage of incorrect answers—67.3: 
1534% answer 0, 4, 4; 6% answer 4, 4,0; 5% answer 4, 4, 2; remaining 
answers represent over 20 different combinations of numbers from I to 32. 
Difficulty seems to be the inability to visualize. Thus in the first answer the 


these small cubes are painted on four sides only?............ 
How many are painted on three sides only?.............. 
How many are painted on two sides only?.............. 
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four cubes on the front face can be seen to be painted on three sides while the 
remaining cubes are hazy and hence, largely by guess are put down as painted 
on two sides. 

16. Five points are placed on the blackboard as if they 
represented the corners of a five-sided figure. How many 
different straight lines may be drawn between these points? 


Percentage of incorrect answers—83.5: 

35% answer 5; outside lines only between the points; hasty conclusion 
on the part of the pupil as to what the question calls for precludes the other 
possibilities involved in the question. 

12% answer 9; outside lines plus the lines from one point to each of the 
other four. 

Remaining fifteen answers range from I to 25. 

Question is not used in test C or D—occasionally the poor pupils get 
the correct answer by multiplying five by two, as appeared on inquiry of 
the same. 


17. I have a square piece of paper on the desk in front of 
me. I fold it once by placing the bottom edge on the top edge 
and creasing. I then fold over the left side of this, placing the 
left edge on the right edge and creasing. I next cut a small 
piece out of the middle of the folded edge on my left Makea 
drawing of the paper as it would appear to me when unfolded, 
showing the creases and what results from the cutting: 

Percentage of incorrect answers—77.2. 

56% drew the intersecting lines representing the creases correctly but 
placed the piece cut out at the intersection of these lines. This and the 
large variety of remaining errors seem to result from inability to manipulate 
the spatial data involved. 


18. I have a square piece of paper on the desk in front of 
me. I fold it once placing the upper left hand corner on the 
lower right hand corner and creasing. I then fold this, placing 
the lower left hand and upper right hand corners side by side 
on the lower right hand corner and creasing. I now fold this 
by placing the upper right hand corner of ‘t on the lower left 
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hand corner and creasing. Make a drawing of the paper as it 
would appear to me when unfolded showing the creases: 


Percentage of incorrect answers—6o. 

Practically all incorrect answers have the first diagonal line drawn 
correctly but after this is drawn the answers take all possible forms of 
guessing. 

19. Draw this figure as it would appear from behind to the 
teacher if he were holding it before you: 


Figure 1 

Percentage of incorrect answers—49. 

Question is defective—some pupils having studied symmetry in first 
or second year mathematics had this application of it and therefore found 
the question relatively easy, while others of equal ability but without the 
principle of symmetry were unable to do it. 

20. Each large square below is to be filled by placing 
the small figures to the right in the large square. Without 


‘sad 


q 
4 A 


Figure 2 


him 
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drawing any lines, show how you would do this by writing 
in the letters with the arrow to show the position of each small 
figure when so placed in the large square. When they are 
placed correctly all the space in the large square will be filled up. 
The numbers show the size. Remember to draw no lines. 
Write letters and arrows only: 


Percentage of incorrect answers: first set—27.8; second set—37; 
third set—72. Failure seemed to be due to inability to hold in mind the 
sections already placed while locating remaining sections or to inability to 
see the vacant section remaining in the square and its relation to the section 
or sections still to be placed. 

Question is rewarded in test D in an effort to simplify directions as well 
as to prevent pupils from drawing in the smaller figures on the square, which 
a number did in this test despite the directions. 


TEST B 


1. A boy has three wheels placed in a row with rims 
touching so that when he turns one wheel each of the others 
turns. He now turns the first wheel in the direction opposite 
to that in which the hands of a clock turn. Show by a curved 
arrow the direction in which the third wheel turns............ 

Percentage of incorrect answers out of a total of 352—15.6. 

Question is defective and is not included in test C or D, the probability 
of guessing the correct answer being 14. 

2. A boy is ringing a bell by moving it in front of him from 
right to left and left to right. In which direction is the bell 
moved when the clapper hits the side of the bell on the boy’s 


Percentage of incorrect answers—16.2. 

Question is not included in C or D—same reason as No. 1. 

3. If you take a sheet of paper, fold it once making the 
bottom edge fall on the top, fold it a second time making the 
folded edge fall on the top, then fold it a third time in the 
same way, how many layers of paper have you after the last 


a 
4 
{ 
| 
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Percentage of incorrect answers— 0.3, distributed as follows: 
67% answer 6; same error as that noted in test A No. 2. 
17% answer 4; 2, plus second, plus third folding, equals four. 
Remaining answers: 3, 16, I, 2, 12, 5,9, 14. 


4. Aman starts in a car from point A, travels ten miles east 
to B, then ten miles north to C, then ten miles east to D. A 
second man goes from A to D traveling north till he is just west 


of D, then traveling east to D. How many miles north does 
How many miles east 


Same as test A No. 4. 


5. A square cake is cut by drawing a knife from each corner 
to the opposite corner and from the middle of each side to the 
middle of the opposite side. How many strokes does the knife 

Into how many pieces is the cake 


Percentage of incorrect answers—39.6: 

21% answers 2, 4; counting strokes from one corner and one side only; 
the pupil, satisfied with the first answer that comes to mind neglects other 
factors or possibilities in the situation. 

16% answer 4, 12; may count lines instead of pieces. 

14% answer 3, 6; same error as first answer. 

Remaining answers are various combinations of 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


6. Ariverruns due south. A man starts to row across from 
the west side and as he rows always keeps the boat pointing 
east. If the river runs just as fast as the man can row in still 
water, in which direction does the boat travel as it crosses the 


Percentage of incorrect answers—49.3: 

36% answer south; river flows south therefore boat goes south. 

35% answer east; boat points east therefore it travels east. 

In both answers above, the totality of factors is neglected in favor of a 
single factor. 

Remaining answers are: north, southwest, still, northeast, west. 
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Question is not included in test C or D since it involves a principle 
of physics which first year pupils might not be expected to recognize as 
presented in this question. 


7. Four points are placed on the blackboard as if they rep- 
resent the corners of a four-sided figure. How many different 


Percentage of incorrect answers—26: 

38% answer 4; outside lines only. 

23% answer 2; inside lines only. 

11% answer 8. 

8% answer 3; lines from one point to each of the other three. 

Other answers: 1, 12, 16. 

Mistakes seem due primarily to failure to perceive all the elements or 
factors in the situation. 


8. It is 5:12 o’clock. Suppose the hands change places so 
that the large hand takes the place of the small hand while 
the small hand takes the place of the large hand; what time 


Percentage of incorrect answers—29.6 (2:25 to 2:27 being counted 
correct): 

25% answer 12:5 or 12:05; compare this with the number answering 
48:6 in test A No. 8; illustrating again a purely mechanical reaction to the 
verbal symbol “change places.” 

Other answers illustrate the same facts already noted in test A, No. 8. 


g. Five pennies are placed side by side in a row on the table. 

A second row is placed above this so that each penny touches 
two pennies in the first row. How many pennies are there in 
How many pennies in a 


Percentage failing to answer first two parts correctly—31: 

35% answer 3, 2, 6; 17% answer 3, 2, §; span of attention not sufficient 
to take in the five marbles but has no difficulty with the three. 

3-5% answer 10, 20, 30; thought reaction mechanical; 2X5=1I0, 
2X 10= 20. 


lines can be drawn between these points?.............. 
} 
i 
would it then be?.............. 
third row placed in the same way as the second row?........ 
Altogether how many pennies could be so placed above the | 
first row of five pennies, not counting the first row?.......... if 
4 
| 
| 
if 
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Remaining answers include 21 combinations of numbers from 1 to jo. 

In test C the third part of the question is omitted as a large number 
either counted the first row or failed to count the pennies above the third row, 
though answering the first two parts correctly. 


10. Three men, A, B, and C, start from the same point, 


A going west five miles, B going south five miles, and C going 
north five miles. If the straight line distance between them is 


Results similar to those for 10 in Test A. 


11. The following words are to be printed in capital letters 
made up of straight lines only. For example: man= MAN. 
Without printing the words state the least number of 
straight lines that must be drawn to print each of the following: 


Results similar to those for 11 in Test A. 


12. A small box is held in place in the center of a large box 
by rods, one rod being stretched from each corner of the small 


box to the corresponding corner of the large box. How many 


Percentage of incorrect answers—60.7: 

82% answer 4; counting rods from four corners on top of box only, or 
considering corner to mean the diedral angle. 

Other answers: 2, 1, 6, 3, 5, 16. 

Question is omitted in C and D; it is ambiguous, since by “corner” one 
does not know whether the diedral angle or triedral angle is meant. 


13. A child has nine small sticks of equal length. He tries 
to see how many three-sided figures he can make by placing 
the sticks in any arrangement on the floor. What is the largest 
number he can make by placing the figures next to each 


Percentage of incorrect answers—49.3: 
44% answer 3; either fail to place figures together or divide 9 by 3. 


measured which men are farthest apart?.............. 

Which men are the same distance apart?.............. 

rods are there?.............. 
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6% answer one of these: IIIIIIIII, 444, 99999999; by “figure” the 
pupil understands the question to mean an arithmetical number, or the 
thought last in mind “what is the largest number” alone decides the answer 
shutting out all other conditions of the problem. 

Remaining answers are: 5, 9, 1, 8, 2, 6, 54. 

Question is omitted in tests C and D; the problem intended is not readily 


stated in clear simple language. 

14. A square is to be drawn on the blackboard and then 
divided into nine equal small squares. What is the least 
number of straight lines that must be drawn to represent the 


Percentage of incorrect answers—44.3: 

27.5% answer 4; inside lines only. 

17% answer 6; problem requires dividing base and height each into three 
parts, hence 3+3=6. 

Other answers: 10, 9, 18, 20, 24, 5, 7, 22, 36, 17, 81 (square 9), 8, 97. 

Errors seem largely due to failure to comprehend the verbal statement 


of the problem. 
Question is reworded in test C in an effort to make the statement clearer. 
15. A carpenter has a block of wood that is a perfect cube. 
How many times must he saw through the entire block to 


Percentage of incorrect answers—65.7: 

22% answer 4; 12% answer 6; remaining answers are 2, 8, 7, 5, 16, 9, 
I, 21, 41, 48,256,504. Let him who reads try to explain these impossible 
answers, given by first and second year high school pupils. 


16. A boy winds his string about his top in the direction 


indicated by the arrow: In which direction will the top 
spin when thrown on the ground? Indicate by a curved arrow: 


Percentage of incorrect answers—79.1; many of these answers are due 
probably to the reasoning that since the string is unwound to spin the top, 
the direction of spinning is opposite to the direction in which the string is 
wound. 

Question is omitted in C and D—the probability of guessing the correct 
answer being 4. 


entwe Goure?.............. 
af 
divide it into eight equal small cubes?.............. + 
| 
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17. I have a square piece of paper on the desk in front of me. 
I fold it once placing the lower left hand corner on the upper 
right hand corner and creasing. I then fold this, placing the 
lower right hand corner on the upper left hand corner and 
creasing. I next cut a small piece out of the middle of the 
folded edge on my right. Make a drawing of the paper as it 
would appear to me when unfolded, showing the creases and 
what results from the cutting: 


The findings on questions 17, 18, 19, do not vary from those previously 
noted under the corresponding questions in Test A. 


18. I have a square piece of paper on the desk in front of me. 
I fold over the top half making the top edge fall on the bottom 
edge and creasing. I next fold up the lower left hand and lower 
right hand corners of this making them fall side by side along 
the folded edge. I now fold over the left half of this making 
it fall on the right half, edge to edge. Make a drawing of the 
paper as it would appear to me when unfolded, showing the 


creases: 
19. Draw this figure as it would appear from behind to the 
teacher if he were holding it up before you: 


Figure 3 


20. Each large square below is to be filled by placing the 
small figures to the right in the large square. Without drawing 
any lines, show how you would do this by writing in the 
letters with the arrow to show the position of each small figure 
when so placed in the large square. When they are placed 
correctly all the space in the large square will be filled up. The 
numbers show the size. Remember to draw no lines. Write 
letters and arrows only: 
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44d 


Figure 4 


Of the six sets of figures used in this question and in Test A, No. 20, only 
three are used in Tests C and D, it being found that some pupils develop a 
general method of attack after working about three such problems thereby 
lessening to some extent the value of the exercise as a test of ability to grasp 
space relations. 

Without permitting ourselves an excursion into the signifi- 
cance for classroom procedure of some of the glaring errors 
noted in these answers to problems that are not, for the most 
part, either fantastical or beyond the realm of the pupil’s 
everyday experience, we shall conclude this part of the study 
with a summary list of the principal types of errors that may 
be observed in the various answers. 


TYPES OF ERRORS 


1. Guessing; snap judgments or hasty conclusions resulting 
from desire to economize time and effort or from a lazy unwill- 
ingness to carry through the various mental steps necessary 
to obtain the final correct result. 
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2. Failure to comprehend the verbal statement of the 
problem; hasty or defective reading leads to a wrong inter- 
pretation as to what the problem calls for; the reader skims over 
the first part of the question in his desire to find out what is 
called for at the close and so misses fundamental conditions in 
the problem. 

3. Failure to make association between the verbal state- 
ment and the concrete situation presented by the problem; 
pupil’s answer is a result of certain thought processes mechani- 
cally induced and carried to a conclusion without any or due 
reference to the actual situation. 

4. Thinking primarily or solely in abstract terms and with- 
out any or due reference to the spatial data or relations involved 
in the situation; e.g., substitution of arithmetical computation 
for visual or other imagery. 

5. Totality of factors in a given situation neglected in favor 
of single idea in thought suggested by some phrase in question 
or factor in situation which is sufficiently vivid or insistent to 


prevent pupil from laying hold of entire situation; e.g., idea 
last uppermost in mind is sole determinant of answer to the 
question. 

6. Span of attention too short resulting in: 

a) Inability to hold all the elements of a situation before 


one. 

6) Failure to see each of the significant elements in the 
situation. 

c) Inability to hold before the mind the old elements of a 
situation while adding new elements. 

7. Inability of the “constructive imagination” to manipu- 
late the concrete visual data or space relations by means of 
visual, verbal, tactual or other imagery. 

While the types of errors in the preceding summary are 
listed roughly in the order of the frequency of their occurrence 
the most frequent being the last mentioned type, definite 
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measures of such frequency are not presented because the data 
are not always at hand for classifying each incorrect answer as 
distinctly of one type rather than another. For the same 
reason it is not yet possible to make a study of individual test 
papers to note the frequency of occurrence of these errors as a 
means of diagnosing the specific abilities or inabilities of each 
individual. Nor again can the errors above listed, the elimi- 
nation of which through the development of certain specific 
abilities is one of the avowed aims of a course in geometrical 
mathematics, be as yet made the basis of any statement 
regarding the extent to which such courses develop, for example, 
the ability to deal with space relations, or the ability to lay 
hold of each of the concrete elements in a problematic situation, 
or the ability to comprehend fully the verbal statement of a 
problem. These, and a number of related questions must 
await further experimentation and study along this line. 

We may now turn in conclusion to the two final tests that 
have been constructed on the basis of the material thus far 
provided by our study. Two sets of questions have been 
formulated in order that one may be used as a pre-training test 
with the other as the post-training test. The questions com- 
prising one set are entirely different from those in the other, 
so that the practice effect resulting from the pre-training test 
should be reduced to a minimum. 

It will also be noted in these proposed tests that an attempt 
has been made to arrange the questions in the form of a cycle 
of ten, the questions in each cycle being arranged roughly in 
order of difficulty. By this arrangement it is hoped to secure 
more definite check upon the nature of the error occurring in 
any answer; whether, for example, it is the result of random 
guessing, or of failure to comprehend the verbal statement, or of 
inability to carry through the necessary readjustment of the 
spatial data involved, etc. Each test is limited to three cycles 
because it has been found that some high school pupils are 
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quick to seek some general mode of attack as an aid in solving 
any particular type of problem, with the result that a longer 
series than three might become in part a test of the pupil’s 
ability to generalize from particular cases. 

Finally it should be understood that these new sets of ques- 
tions are not presented as in any way perfected class tests of 
ability to deal with space relations. Instead they are given 
simply as indicating the results to date of the study. Further 
experimentation, which it is hoped to carry on this coming year, 
may materially alter both the results and the mode of procedure 
herein reported. In the belief that other teachers, particu- 
larly those in drawing and geometrical mathematics, are 
equally interested in the problem we are here working on it has 
been deemed desirable to give in full the “Directions for Giving 
the Test,” “Directions to Pupils,” and both test C and test D. 


PRACTICE TEACHING FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


FRANK M. LIFE 
Muncie, Indiana 


During the past decade state legislatures have been pro- 
viding funds from which state normal schools and state uni- 
versities have erected buildings in which high-school training 
schools have been established. In other states statutory 
provision has been made for the co-operation of the state school 
and its local public high school. Private and denominational 
colleges and universities have also become interested and not 
a few of them have correspondingly incorporated the training 
high school or converted their academy into a pedagogical 
laboratory. In order to understand the magnitude of this 
movement toward the clinic method in the preparation of 
teachers letters were addressed to the heads of departments of 
education of the various states throughout the United States. 
Appended to these letters were the following questions: 

1. What normal schools or colleges in your state conduct practice 
teaching in high-school classes for prospective high-school teachers? 

2. Which of the above schools own their training-high-school buildings? 

Replies were received from forty-one of the forty-eight 
states thus addressed. From these replies a list was made of 
the institutions which were purported to support high-school 
practice teachings. Also by consulting the United States 
School Directory and Report of the Commissioner of Education 
an additional list was prepared representing the seven states 
whose departments of education had not responded to the 
questionnaire. Another letter was prepared and together 
with ten questions addressed to the president of each of the 
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schools in the two lists just referred to. From the one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven letters which were accompanied by 
the latter questionnaire one hundred and fifty-three replies 
were received. The questions to which they bore answer were 
as follows: 


1. What courses are prerequisite in your institution to taking practice 
teaching in high-school classes? 

2. If you have printed or typewritten instruction to students taking 
high-school practice teaching, will you send me a copy of same? If such 
directions are not in type, will you outline briefly your plan of procedure 
with those taking this work? 

3- In what subjects do you give practice teaching in the high school? 

4. Cross out the grades in which you do not support high-school prac- 
tice teaching: seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth. If the 
seventh and eighth grades are not included in your high school, cross them 
out even though practice teaching in these grades is supported. 

5. How many minutes per day do your students taking practice teach- 
ing spend in the training high school? How many days per week? Length 
of time in weeks given to practice teaching in a single subject? 

6. Of those who graduate from your institution in secondary education 
what is the minimum requirement in weeks devoted to practice teaching in 
the high school? 

7. How many students were enrolled in your high-school practice 
teaching last year? 

8. What is your estimate of the value of high-school practice teaching 
as a part of the preparation of a high-school teacher? 

g. What is your chief difficulty in getting the results you would like in 
high-school practice teaching? 

10. What is the approximate total cost per year of maintaining the high- 
school training school with respect to salaries of regular and critic teachers? 


Forty-nine of the institutions replying for good and sufficient 
reasons refused to acknowledge that they were offering practice 
teaching for prospective high-school teachers. The tabulation 
of the replies received from one hundred and four institutions 
which are supporting practice teaching is found in the accom- 
panying tables, a thoughtful examination of which may form 
the basis of some valuable deductions. 
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Table I is a classification of these institutions on the basis 
of the character of the training school used for high-school 


practice. 
TABLE I 


Colleges and 


Kind of Training School Saternsidien 


Institution’s high school 18 
Academy 12 
City high school 33 
Both city high school and institution’s 

high school 3 
Both academy and city high school... 2 


Table II involves a further classification of the institu- 
tions offering high-school practice teaching and affords the 
opportunity of comparing state universities, state normal 


TABLE II 


| Endowed and 


State State Normal | Denomina- 
Universities Schools tional 
Institutions 


Kind of Training School 


Institution’s high school 24 
Academy 2 
City high school 5 
Both city high school and institution’s 

high school 1 
Both academy and city high school... ° 


32 


schools, and non-state schools with respect to the character 
of the training school. 

Table III is a schedule of the subjects which are held 
prerequisite to taking practice teaching in high-school classes 
in eighty-nine of the one hundred and four institutions. An 


Normal 
— Schools | Tota 
| 2 14 
| 5 38 
I 4 
2 
68 | 32 | 100 
| 
| 
6 : 
12 
23 
24 | | 44 
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attempt was made to group these prerequisite subjects under 
some four or five different heads, but this proved fruitless 
because of the fact that the subjects under the same name 


TABLE III 


Number of Number of 
Prerequisites Institutions Prerequisites Institutions 


Administration Philosophy 
Biology Philosophy of education 
Child-study Practice teaching in grades. ... 
Education Principles of education 
Principles of teaching 
Psychology 
Public-school experience 
Experimental pedagogy... .... Science of education 
General methods Secondary education 
General pedagogy............ Sociology 
History of education Special method 
Introduction to education Technique of teaching......... 
Observation Zoology 


differed so widely in their content as given in different 
institutions. 

Table IV is designed for the purpose of classifying the 
institutions as to academic or college training prerequisite 
to high-school practice teaching. It also furnishes a basis 
from which the mean time required as a prerequisite for prac- 
tice teaching may be determined. 


TABLE IV 


Product of 

Number of Number of 

Institutions Years and 
| Number of 


Institutions 


Time above High School 


Two years 
Three years 


Four years 


3 
2 
2 
27 
8 
43 
2 
4 
25 
3 
26 
I 
doses] 5 5 
7 28 
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Table V will serve the purpose of facilitating a study of 
the plan of supervising practice teaching in high-school classes. 


TABLE V 


Source of Supervision of Number of Source of Supervision of Number of 
Practice Teaching Institutions Practice Teaching Institutions 


Training-school instructor. .... 32 Both training-school and aca- 


Instructor in education 9 demic instructors 
Instructor in academic subject. 6 Both education and academic 


Both training-school and educa- instructors 
tion instructors 


The plan of conducting criticism and discussions may be 
noted in Table VI as shown by the report from seventy-three 
institutions. 

TABLE VI 


Character of Conduct in Number of Character of Conduct in Number of 
Practice Teaching Institutions Practice Teaching Institutions 
Daily criticism before recitation 10 Student teacher in continuous 
Daily criticism after recitation . 21 charge of class 
Weekly criticism and discussion 20 Student teacher a pupil in class 2 
Occasional criticism and discus- Critic teacher in charge of class 27 


Table VII shows the value of the different subjects in the 
high-school curriculum as clinic material in which to conduct 
practice teaching. This is based on the reports of eighty- 
six institutions. 


TABLE VII 


Subjects in Which Practice Number of Subjects in Which Practice Number of 
Teaching is Given Institutions Teaching is Given Institutions 


Agriculture History 
Home economics 


Chemistry 
Commercial subjects 
Elementary science 
English 

French 

Geometry 

German 
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In Table VIII will be found the relative use of the six 
different grades of the high school for practice-teaching pur- 
poses as is indicated by the reports from _ninety-three 


institutions. 
TABLE VIII 


Grades in Which Practice Number of Grades in Which Practice Number of 
Teaching is Supported Institutions Teaching is Supported Institutions 


The relative value of different groups of grades that are 
used for practice-teaching purposes is shown in Table IX, which 
is a record of the reports of ninety-three colleges, universities, 


and normal schools. 
TABLE IX 
Groups of Grades Used for Number of Groups of Grades Used for Number of 
Practice Teaching Institutions Practice Teaching Institutions 

IX only VII, VIII, 1X and X only 
VII and VIII only VIII, IX, X and XI only...... 
VIII and IX only IX, X, XI and XII only 
IX and X only VII, VIII, 1X, X, and XI only. 
XI and XII only VIII, IX, X, XI and XII only. 4 
VII, VIII, and IX only VII, VIII, 1X, X, XI and XII. 17 
IX, X, and XI only 


From the report of the time per day, days per week, and 
number of weeks devoted to a given subject the total time 
given to practice teaching in a single subject was computed for 
each of the ninety institutions reporting (Table X). In a 


TABLE X 


Hours Devoted to a Colleges and Normal 
Single Subject Universities Schools 


More than 180 


Less than 30 


5 8 
30 to sa 19 5 
1 
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similar manner the time required in practice teaching for 
graduation in secondary education was computed for the eighty- 


TABLE XI 


Hours Required for Colleges and Normal 
Graduation Universities Schools 


More than 180 
120 to 180 
go to 120 


seven institutions reporting (Table XI). From there sults 
of these computations means were also obtained (Table XII). 


TABLE XII 


In Colleges In Normal 


and 
Universities Schools 


Hours of Mean Practice 
Teaching Required 


In a single subject....... 73-5 84.2 
For graduation......... 68 .6 108.3 


The fact that the mean practice-teaching requirement for 
graduation from college and university departments is less 
than the requirement for a single subject is due to the fact that 
practice teaching is not made a requirement for graduation in 
a number of colleges. 

TABLE XIII 


In Colleges In Normal 


and 
Universities Schools 


Number of high-school practice-teach- 
ing students 2,105 

Number of institutions 60 

Mean number per institution 35.1 


3 | I 
7 15 

5 5 
60 to 2 
— 
10 | 
26 86 i 
39-4 36.4 
i 
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Tables XIII and XIV give an idea of the present magnitude 
of the practice-teacher movement in the direction of the prepa- 
ration of high-school teachers and afford a basis of comparing 


TABLE XIV 


In State In State —— 
Colleges and Normal Scho = 
Universities Schools 


Number of high-school practice-teach- 

ing students 1,001 
Number of institutions 40 
Mean number per institution ss. ‘ 25 


different types of institutions with respect to their practice 
teaching output for the year 1915-16. 

Table XV shows the annual expenditure for salaries in 
maintaining high-school practice teaching in sixty-six insti- 
tutions, forty-four of which are colleges and universities and 


TABLE XV 


In Colleges and In Normal ’ 
Universities Schools All Combined 


Total cost $324,350.00 
Mean cost per institution. . .| 4,914.39 
Mean per capita cost 126.11 


twenty-two normal schools; also the per capita cost in sixty- 
two institutions, forty-three of which are colleges and univer- 
sities and nineteen normal schools. 

To the question, “What is your estimate of the value of 
high-school practice teaching as a part of the preparation of a 
high school teacher?” the replies are strongly in its favor as is 
indicated by the following extracts which are the exact words 


used: 


— 
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Very valuable 

Valuable 

Less than subject-matter 

Gives momentum 

Great value 

Highly desirable 

Important 

Fundamental 

Material aid 

High estimate 

Essential 

Less than practice teaching in grades 
Equals practice teaching in grades 
Undecided 

Prime importance 

Glad to have it 

Equals subject-matter 
Indispensable 

It helps 

Very helpful 


Good in academy but bad in high school 


Necessary 

Equals clinics in medicine 
The valuable subject 

Some value 

Equals two years’ experience 


Not high 

Very useful 

Equals three years’ experience 
Valuable if given one-half to one year 
Very high value 

The most valuable 

Most helpful course 

Very great value 

Very necessary 

All but imperative 
Considerable value 

Very essential 

Absolutely essential 

Absolutely necessary 

Very best 

Equals other teacher training 
Invaluable 

Both grade and high-school best 
Very important 

Graduates are making good 
Next to subject-matter 

The most important 

Should be required 

Decidedly valuable 

Produces teachers above average 
Secures results 


In answer to the ninth question it seems that the difficul- 
ties encountered in conducting high-school practice teaching 
are not numerous, but since they usually grow out of local 


conditions are often difficult of solution. They are in the 
main: attitude of high-school pupils toward student teacher; 
lack of real high-school conditions in institutions where the 
academy is used for training purposes; lack of complete control 
of training school in certain institutions where city and subur- 
ban high schools are used; failure of student teacher to take the 
work as serious, or to realize the importance of proper prepara- 
tion on account of his consciousness .that it is practice and not 


i 

q 

4 

al 
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real; inability to get the student teacher to do independent, 
self-directed work; inadequate and incompetent supervision. 

That the problem of the American high school had its 
inception in the college and university is acknowledged, and 
that the solution of this problem rests with the college-trained 
portion of our populace is equally evident. That the execution 
of the plan evolved as a solution will be a task of greater pro- 
portion than the combined capacity of the state and endowed 
colleges and universities is capable of undertaking single 
handed will make necessary the use of available institutions 
throughout the nation. That the normal schools (practically 
all of which are already under state control, recipients of state 
support, equipped with training facilities, and manned by 
university-trained faculties) constitute valued and sympathetic 
allies is the logical conclusion of those who know the situation 
and have real success at heart. And that the plan of reorgan- 
ization and regeneration of the secondary-school system shall 
involve preparation of teachers whose chief training shall cluster 
about practice teaching is almost universally admitted. 

With respect to the character of the laboratory school used 
for training secondary teachers both the figures and predomi- 
nant comment favor a training school owned by the institution 
whose students are receiving the training. One-half of the 
universities and colleges conduct practice teaching in the local 
city high school and less than one-third in a training high 
school owned by the institution. Of the normal schools more 
than two-thirds own and operate their practice high school 
as an integral portion of the institution, while only one-sixth 
depend upon the city for their pedagogic laboratory. The 
large number of colleges and universities introducing practice, 
even though they do it through co-operation with the local 
public schools, indicates a strong inclination on the part of 
these institutions to lead out in the realm that has heretofore 
been recognized as theirs, namely, that of responsibility for 
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secondary-school instruction and organization. On the other 
hand, training schools financed by public taxation indicates a 
strong popular sentiment in favor of placing preparation for 
high-school teaching at least partly in charge of the normal 
schools. 

The prevailing practice in fixing prerequisites to high- 
school practice teaching is, aside from the academic prepara- 
tion, to include about three of the following: psychology, 
general methods, history of education, secondary education 
and administration, and special methods in the subject in 
which practice teaching is taken. A marked tendency toward 
psychology, history of education, or secondary education, and 
special methods is noted. Observation as a specific course is 
not usually prescribed as a prerequisite, but it is presumed to 
accompany the other professional subjects, and a few insti- 
tutions require a regularly organized course in it. Practically 
all institutions demand that in some sense it precede practice 
teaching, and if it has not been previously taken in that par- 
ticular subject the early part of the course in practice teaching 
is devoted to directed observation. Practically all require as 
a preparation for practice teaching considerable academic 
work in the special subject which the student is preparing to 
teach. Also a strong general maturity is required as is evi- 
denced by the fact that 2.87 years of college preparation is 
the mean requirement for those who enter upon practice 
teaching. 

The method of supervision most extensively adopted is 
that of the training-school instructor, usually called critic 
teacher or practice-teaching supervisor, assuming full charge 
of the student teachers and rendering reports to the depart- 
ment of education. In many cases this plan is slightly 
modified by a member of the normal school or college faculty 
sharing in the supervision, thus making it twofold or “double” 
supervision. This supervising member of the faculty is 
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usually director of the department or a prominent instructor 
in methods. Even in this dual supervision the brunt of the 
burden is borne by the training-school supervisor. Another 
plan that seems to be displacing the double supervision is to 
have the supervising training-school teacher also give the course 
in special methods in his subject, thus making him a member 
of both the training-school and college or normal-school 
faculty. There are strong indications that this plan will 
become the prevalent one in the near future. 

The plan of conducting the practice teaching diverges 
widely in different schools. In most instances the student 
makes application, and if his qualifications warrant it he is 
placed on the eligible list. Once in the work he may be called 
upon to enter a high-school class as a pupil and assistant to 
the regular instructor; or his duties may, at the outset, be 
that of a directed observer; or he may from the first day be 
set to teaching a few minutes only; or he may be given full 
charge of the class. No matter what may be the line of 
activity into which he is ushered at the beginning of his course 
but one purpose exists in the mind of the supervisor, and that 
is to end the course after the student has successfully felt 
the responsibility for the conduct and instruction of the class 
and has demonstrated the ability to conduct the work to the 
satisfaction of his critic. The status into which the student is 
taken at the beginning will depend largely upon the practice of 
the institution with respect to preceding professional training. 
In the majority of schools, however, it seems that the student 
teacher is required to work out lesson plans daily and have these 
criticized. Gradually he is given a portion of the period until 
finally the entire recitation is intrusted to him. He is asked 
to make out reports, care for backward pupils, and meet any 
condition that a regular teacher might be called upon to face. 
His criticism may be daily, weekly, or occasional. In many 
schools weekly discussions at a meeting of all practice-teaching 
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students are held throughout the course. There is a rapid 
tendency at present toward incorporating a critical study in 
lesson planning and observation within the course in special 
methods which precedes the course in practice teaching, and 
assigning the student teacher to full charge of the class from 
the beginning. 

The subjects in which practice teaching is offered are for 
the most part determined by the subjects offered in the train- 
ing high school, but inclining somewhat more strongly to 
mathematics, English, history, Latin or German, and about 
two sciences. The grades that are most extensively used are 
the ninth to the twelfth inclusive. The seventh to twelfth 
come second, and the groups seventh to tenth and ninth to 
tenth tie for third place. A remarkable difference is noted in 
the mean time allotted to practice teaching in a single subject, 
colleges and universities requiring about fourteen weeks, one 
hour per day, while normal schools secure eighteen weeks of 
similar work. This inequality is all the more marked in the 
average practice-teaching requirement for graduation, which 
is fourteen weeks in colleges and universities and twenty-two 
weeks in normal schools. From Table X it will be easily dis- 
cerned that one-half of the colleges and universities secure 
less than sixty hours for practice teaching in a single subject, 
while more than one-half of the normal schools are requiring 
practice teaching in excess of ninety hours for the same pur- 
pose. Answers to question 9, however, indicate that we may 
expect colleges and universities to prolong the period of 
practice teaching when economic obstacles are overcome. 
While the per capita cost is not exorbitant and as indicated in 
Table XV varies little in different types of schools, yet the 
indications are that the final adjustment of the practice- 
teaching plan may result in a material reduction. The aver- 
age number of practice-teaching students per institution per 
year is vastly less than the capacity for giving this work. 
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FRANK E. SPAULDING 
Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


The subject of budget-making is certainly not a popular 
one, but in my judgment it is a most important one, perhaps 
the most important subject with which the school adminis- 
trator has to deal. It has far-reaching significance for every 
aspect of the organization of the school system. 

In order that you may be able to follow perhaps a little 
more intelligently, a little more understandingly, the dis- 
cussion of this subject and in order that I may hold myself to 
certain of the most vital points concerned in a subject that is 
so tempting to diversion of thought into bypaths and byways, 
I have drawn up the following brief outline of the subject as I 
propose to take it up: 

I. Some general questions and propositions: 
1. What is a school budget? 
a) In form, it may consist of any number of different items, deter- 
mined according to some principle or at random. 
4) In function, it may be mechanical and ignored, mechanical and 
rigidly applied, or living and intelligently used. 
. Why make a school budget? 


. Who should make the school budget? 

. For whom is the budget made? The tentative and the working 
budget. 

. When should the budget be made? 

. How shall the total budget be determined? 

. How shall the fixed total sum available be apportioned to various 
uses? 

. Who shall use a school budget? 

. How shall a budget be used? 


tDelivered on July 18, 1918, as one of a series of lectures given during Superintend- 
ents’ Week at the University of Chicago. 
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10. The school budget is the most influential factor in educational 
procedure. It determines organization, methods, and results; the 
size of classes; means and materials of education; educational values; 
in fact, no phase of education escapes the influence of the budget— 
whether a budget is made or nol. 


II. Some applications of the principles, problems, and significance of the 

making and using of a budget in a typical case. 

. Assume a city with a total population of 25,000; a school population 
of 4,000. 

- How much money will be required for the support of education for 
one year? 

. What items make up the total amount? 

. Suppose the total amount available for the support of day schools 
to be $250,000; this might be apportioned as follows: 


Per Cent 


(1) Teachers’ salaries... .| | $165,000 
(2) Operation of plant. . | | 30,000 
(3) General Administra-| 


15,000 
(4) Maintenance of plant.| 15,000 
(5) Interest and sinking) 
| 15,000 

(6) Books and Educa-| - 
tional supplies... . . | | 10,000 


$250,000 


The above apportionment is not set down as an established norm, 
but merely to suggest the type of arrangement that should be 
worked out. The real figures in any given case should represent 
the result of intelligent critical study of conditions with the view 
to determining the most advantageous expenditure of the fund 
available. 
Some illustrative considerations under each item. 

. Further analysis of each item to determine the most advantageous 
use of the same. 
What subdivisions should be made of each? What considerations 
should determine subdivisions? 


Total..............| 100 | 
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6. The effectiveness of the budget in determining educational policies 

and results is revealed in detailed expenditures. Illustrations. 

7. The use of the budget in developing comprehensive educational 

policies. 

As you see from this outline, I shall ask you to consider, 
first, some general questions and propositions that are funda- 
mental to budget-making and budget-using and, secondly and 
at somewhat more length, the application of these propositions 
to an assumed, typical, concrete case. 

Perhaps you are surprised that I begin this outline with 
the simple question: What is a school budget? and yet only 
this afternoon a superintendent of no small school system 
practically confessed in his discussion with me that he did not 
know what a school budget was, and he maintained that he 
could not see anything in the proposal to make up a school 
budget. Hence I think that it is proper to raise the question: 
What is a school budget? because even those of us who think 
we understand school budgets, I suspect, would differ greatly 
in our conception. In form, I say, a school budget may con- 
sist of any number of different items, determined according 
to some principle or no principle; its amounts may be deter- 
mined simply at random; it may be made up of a single item, 
namely, the total amount of money devoted to public edu- 
cation. That would be in the simplest sense a school budget, 
totally unanalyzed. It may be analyzed in a great number of 
ways which may be helpful or not. 

In function the budget may be mechanical and ignored, 
mechanical and rigidly applied, or living and intelligently used, 
and, of course, there are variations of these characteristics of 
the budget. What is a mechanical and ignored budget? It is 
such a budget as might be made up by the accountant. The 
school accountant might make up the school budget from past 
expenditures and the best guess he could make, and everyone 
in the system might proceed as if the budget had been made. 
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In fact, I was once in a large school system for some time 
before I knew that it had a school budget, but it had a budget 
which the school accountant had made up faithfully and 
conscientiously. When I discovered it, I was not any better 
off, because the school budget had no significance; nobody in 
the system paid the slightest attention to that budget. The 
various items were overrun, and no one was responsible for 
overrunning or even knowing what the item was that had 
been exceeded. Again, I should designate a budget as 
mechanical if everyone in the system were required to adhere 
absolutely to that budget, no matter what the emergency 
demanding excess expenditures or what the balances in various 
divisions of the budget. 

The living and intelligently used budget is one which is 
made up in accordance with the best study and analysis of the 
conditions at hand and in accordance with the best judgment 
at hand for the apportionment of funds. It is, however, not 
enough to make up the budget intelligently; it must be intelli- 
gently used. It is a means to an end. It is difficult twelve 
months or sixteen months in advance to determine what por- 
tion of a given sum of money can be most advantageously used 
for a single general or specific purpose. Conditions will change 
during the period which the budget is to cover; our knowledge 
of the efficient use of funds often increases very decidedly before 
the provisions of a budget are carried out in full. Under 
changed conditions we ought not to be slaves of our budgets. 
We ought to be able to make such transfers from one item to 
another item as will best serve the educational interests of the 
system. 

The next question that I have raised seems to be as simple 
as the first question, but it is entirely pertinent and it is neces- 
sary to ask it seriously: Why make a school budget? Because 
the facts all about us indicate that people concerned in the use 
of school funds do not know why they should make a budget 
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or they do not consider the making of a budget of sufficient 
importance to take the trouble to make it. In the last two 
large systems with which I have been engaged I have found no 
budget worthy of the name. I have found that the people with 
whom I had to deal had an idea that there ought to be a budget, 
owing to the teachings and preachings of students of education, 
but they did not know exactly how to make a budget or how 
to use it. Why make a school budget? Why think in advance 
of the expenditure of your income of a thousand dollars a year? 
If you have such an income, are you going to rent a house for 
eighty or one hundred dollars a month and overlook the ques- 
tion of food? We need in our educational administration to 
apply just as simple principles as anyone of common sense and 
intelligence would apply to the expenditure of private funds. 
In other words, we need to look ahead, to contemplate the 
possibilities of the expenditure of money in the light of the 
money available, and determine what apportionment of funds 
will produce the best results. 

Who should make the school budget? Not the people who 
frequently make it, not the people who usually make it. There 
has been a prevalent theory that there were two phases of 
education which should be kept absolutely distinct, namely, 
the educational phase and the business phase. I am sorry to 
say that many who have discussed school finance have advo- 
cated the idea of separating in school administration the 
business aspect of administration from the educational aspect. 
Such a division ought not to be attempted. I think that there 
are very few careful thinkers whose judgment is worthy of 
consideration who are in favor of a divorce between educa- 
tional administration and financial administration. But the 
conception has not yet become prevalent in the minds of busi- 
ness men that education is really a business as much as the 
business which they conduct and that it cannot be separated 
into two distinct parts. Business men often say that 
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school men are not practical; they say that school men are all 
right in their place, they know the educational side, the school- 
room work, they are expert in the handling of textbooks and 
teachers, and so on; but they ought to be relieved of the busi- 
ness side. We are business men, they say: we know about the 
use of money. Therefore the business men on the board often 
make the budget—and do it conscientiously, too. They think 
that that is the way it should be done. They think that they 
are relieving the superintendent of a burden which he ought 
not to assume and is not capable of assuming. They believe 
that it is their place to determine for him the money that 
ought to be spent in the whole school system. 

In opposition to such a view, it must be pointed out with 
unqualified emphasis that it is impossible to develop any sound 
educational policies, to administer a school system intelligently 
and effectively, unless the one responsible for the educational 
policies is also responsible for the financial policies involved, 
because the two sets of policies cannot be separated. I do not 
mean by that that a school superintendent should determine 
how much money he is to have to administer the schools, but 
it is the very important function of the school superintendent 
and of no one else to determine, in the light of the educational 
policies which are to be carried out, what distribution of the 
available funds is necessary. Both the superintendent’s policies 
and his recommendations with regard to distribution of funds 
should be submitted to the approval of the board of education, 
the business men on the board. 

Broad-minded business men as a rule in my experience make 
good judges to whom to submit plans after they have been 
formulated. It is the duty of the superintendent to present a 
policy of education, to figure out the funds necessary to main- 
tain that policy, to his board of education in a way that will 
convince them of the soundness of the policy. This must be 
done, because the schools are the people’s creation; the people 
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support the schools and they do it through their chosen 
representatives, the board of education, and a superintendent 
must accept that condition as a condition of his work. It is 
his responsibility to formulate and present policies including 
a budget of the finances involved and to get it approved, if 
possible, by his board of education. 

Superintendents are very slow to accept this great respon- 
sibility. As a class we superintendents are too willing to accept 
the place that the business men and the general public have 
given to us—that of mere schoolmasters without any business 
judgment or intelligence. The superintendent very often, and 
always in a large system, ought not to depend upon his own 
judgment alone in the making of a school budget. He ought 
theoretically to get the judgment of the whole school system, 
of all the people who are concerned: principals, teachers, and 
others. Practically, of course, this is impossible in detail; but 
he ought to be aided in making up his budget by his immediate 
associates, in order that they can all have a part in determin- 
ing the policy which they must carry out. 

For whom is the school budget made? I have indicated 
the tentative budget and the working budget. As a rule it is 
necessary to make two budgets. The tentative budget is the 
budget that is made to present to that board or body of people 
who finally determines the amount, either the total amount or 
the various items of the budget. It is the budget that in the 
best judgment of the superintendent, aided as I have indicated, 
should be made available for the school system for a school 
year. This budget is made for the people. It is made directly 
and immediately for the representatives of the people who 
determine the budget, but it ought to be made for the whole 
public interested in schools. The representatives of the people 
who are to pass on this budget may be the board of education, 
but in many instances, probably in most cases, the board of 
education does not have a final determining voice concerning 
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the budget. Sometimes the budget has to be referred to a 
body like the board of aldermen or a special tax commission. 
In any case the appeal of the tentative budget is to the public 
at large, whoever the representatives are that do the voting. 
The budget and its attached explanations ought to be made 
with the idea of presenting to the representatives of the people, 
and so far as possible the whole people themselves, a clear 
statement of the policies to be followed in the school system. 
Too frequently, perhaps rather characteristically, I think, school 
authorities tend to conceal their budget, to make the time of 
its discussion a time of concealment, to get the thing through 
as best they can. It ought to be made the time of publicity, 
because there is one subject that interests most people and that 
is the subject of money, the subject of expenditures, especially 
if the expenditures are to be taken out of their own pockets 
through the tax levy. Therefore, this is the critical time when 
the school superintendent can secure the largest interested 
audience to listen to school policies if they are presented in 
terms of the school budget. 

The working budget follows action on the tentative budget. 
It is prepared for those people who are to use it. The working 
budget usually does not correspond exactly with the tentative 
budget; it is commonly smaller than the tentative budget. 
If the tentative budget has been worked out fairly and honestly 
and intelligently and if no new facts have appeared between 
the formulation of the tentative budget and that of the working 
budget, then they ought to be identical; but usually funds are 
not at hand to carry out all the policies which have been 
suggested, and the working budget is smaller. Then it becomes 
necessary for those immediately concerned in the expenditures 
under the budget to make readjustments which may often vary 
a good deal from the tentative budget. The working budget 
is not the amount of money that those responsible for educa- 
tional policies think ought to be available to carry out their 
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policies, but it is the amount that actually is available or will 
be available. Then the question arises: What can we do with 
the amount of money that we have? The problem then is so to 
apportion the actual amount available that the interests of the 
schools will be best served. 

When should the budget be made? It ought to be made, 
of course, before it has been accepted, before expenditures 
under the budget begin; but as a rule conditions are such that 
it is impossible to get the tentative budget passed until a large 
part of the money had been pledged. Hence we are very much 
handicapped in the ideal handling of the matter by the fact 
that in such matters as appointment of teachers and prepar- 
ation of courses of study we often have to proceed as though 
we had a budget when, in fact, we have none. 

How shall the total budget be determined, speaking now 
of the tentative? Shall we make a padded budget? It has 
been very common in the past to pad the budget, to make the 
tentative budget a good, large one. We are likely to take the 
position that we know that they are going to cut it anyway; 
therefore we will pad it where we think it is less likely to be cut. 
Therefore we add 10 or 20 per cent, as much as we dare to, 
with the expectation that it is going to be cut by about that 
amount. You may succeed with this policy once, perhaps 
twice, but it is a bad policy in the long run to pad the budget. 
It is absolutely inconsistent with the policy of publicity that I 
have just indicated. Prepare a tentative budget that you are 
willing to have analyzed to the very last dollar and cent, that 
you want to have scrutinized in that way. Prepare it in the 
light of a program to which you want to give publicity and let 
the people understand that you have calculated that budget 
in the most economical way you can to carry out the best 
policy for the system. Let the people know that the policy 
cannot be carried out in your judgment as efficiently as you 
have planned it unless you are granted the appropriation for 
which you asked. 
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One way of getting at the amounts required in a budget 
is to refer to the experience of the preceding year. Thus we 
begin by noting that we spent about so much last year for 
teachers’ salaries and there will be a certain increase this year. 
Perhaps we propose to advance the salary schedule fifty dollars 
for each teacher. A very simple calculation gives us the 
amount which we enter in the budget. By this method we 
secure a budget which is made up with a minimum of 
thought regarding the work to be done or the policies to be 
carried out or the achievements expected under the budget. 
Such a budget simply goes on in a routine way from year 
to year. 

Another way of getting at the distribution of amounts under 
the budget is to study the practices of other cities. In this way 
one arrives at what may be called a comparative budget. Such 
comparisons with other cities are very useful. They call 
attention to peculiarities in the practices of individual systems. 
For example, one system may economize by having large 
classes. The cost of instruction will in this case be somewhat 
reduced. This system may expend in housing and general 
equipment more than another. A comparative study of the 
distribution of costs will bring out such peculiarities of a given 
system and will make the superintendent aware of his own 
policies. He can then ascertain the reaction of his board and 
his public to the policies and can explain these policies to them 
with a good deal of clearness through the comparisons. 

There is some danger that the comparative method will 
lead to a series of false standards. It is sometimes assumed 
that an average or median expenditure is a fair norm to be 
followed. The moment we think of the matter we shall, of 
course, be clearly aware of the fact that the average of twenty 
procedures does not define any one procedure. We should not, 
therefore, slavishly follow averages in matters of school 
expenditures, but we should make them the means of defining 
our policies and safeguarding our practices. 
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The real solution of the problem of distribution of funds is 
to be found only in the careful analysis of the local situation. 
If a superintendent is perfectly clear about the course of study 
and the distribution of the time and energy of teachers, he 
ought to be able to distribute the funds in hand so as to work 
out in his school system just the emphasis which he finds to be 
desirable in that locality and under the conditions which his 
studies reveal. 

The next two questions which are raised may be answered 
together by saying that the budget should be a constant guide 
to all who carry out the policies of the school system. Just as 
the budget is a means of explaining to the public what the 
schools intend to do, so also will it be a guide and check upon 
administrative officers and teachers in carrying out the policies 
which have been explained to the public. The budget ought 
to mean something to every school officer. If the budget makes 
this appeal to the intelligence of everyone who is concerned 
with the policies of the system, it will be possible to make 
intelligent readjustments if conditions change. If, for example, 
the number of pupils in the school system increases unex- 
pectedly during a year, it will evidently be necessary either to 
withdraw funds from some of the items covering equipment 
and maintenance or to increase the size of classes. 

What has been said up to this point justifies the emphatic 
statement which is made in che tenth item in the outline. 
All the problems of school administration focus upon the 
budget, and all the policies adopted by the school system find 
expression in the budget as finally worked out. The emphatic 
conclusion of this part of the discussion is that no superintend- 
ent can afford to separate himself or allow himself to be 
separated from the obligation of making up the budget 
and determining the distribution of funds to particular 
items within the budget. Business and education belong 
together. 
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The second general division of the outline does not need 
to be elaborated as fully as the first division. An example is 
offered of the way in which the funds of a small city might be 
subdivided in the annual budget. It should be noted that the 
ratio of division of funds here set down is not proposed as a 
norm or standard to be slavishly followed by anyone. The 
details in any particular case should be filled in in terms of 
the needs of the system under discussion. The main purpose 
of this whole discussion is to call attention to the fact that an 
analysis of expenditures ought to be made in some detail and 
as a result of a careful study of all the conditions that confront 
the school system. 

One example may perhaps be offered which will reinforce 
what has been said up to this point. Many school systems 
get far behind in certain lines of expenditure. It is not an 
uncommon practice for school systems to neglect school 
buildings for a period of years. On the other hand, there are 
school systems in the country which expend a large amount 
of money each year in school buildings and equipment. This 
latter class of schools will sometimes allow teachers’ salaries 
to remain stationary until some action is taken by the teachers 
themselves to stir up a campaign for increases in the amounts 
paid to them. If a budget is drawn up each year calling 
attention to the relative expenditures for buildings on the one 
hand and salaries on the other, it is not likely that the systems 
will continue to neglect for any length of time either one of 
these major items. 

The budget serves in this way to call attention to the neces- 
sity of formulating a policy. It serves, therefore, to stimulate 
the superintendent and the board of education as well as to 
exhibit to the public the policies that have been formulated. 
In this way the budget serves as an opportunity or even as a 
cause for progressive educational discussions on the part of all 
the administrative officers of the schoo! system. 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


THE STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 


No more profound change in organization could possibly 
be brought about than that which has come to American 
colleges. They have found an opportunity for national service 
in becoming preparatory schools for officers’ training camps. 
They are now in the position of all preparatory schools; their 
courses of study are very largely laid down for them. The 
War Department is the prescribing agency. 

The War Department has a formula of education which 
has not ordinarily been the motto of the college. It is the for- 
mula which professional schools have usually accepted, that of 
concentrated, intensive training. There is no easy-going pur- 
suit of vague ends in the colleges under the War Department. 
Sharp, clearly defined requirements are the order of the day. 
The student is not told in indefinite terms to get his lessons. 

The School Review is published monthly from September to June by the University 
of Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series 
of educational publications. The series including also the Elementary School Journal and 


the Supplementary Educational Monographs, is under a joint editorial committee and covers 
the entire field of educational interests. 
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He is told that for each hour of classroom work there are two 
hours of study under military discipline. It is an unwonted 
sight to see a squad of nineteen-year-old boys going to study 
rooms under orders. It is something little short of astonishing 
to see them study without restlessness for two hours. 

Of course, the motives are strong and immediate. In this 
preparatory school everyone knows that he is serving his 
country and he knows that the instructors are keen about 
selecting the best men to be officers. Those who do not work 
will fall by the way. 

The influence of all this will be far-reaching. There has 
come into American colleges a new seriousness. The high 
schools will share and are sharing at once in the lesson. 

The directions issued by the committee in charge of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps is a document of major 
importance in the history of American higher education. It is 
reproduced herewith in its essential items: 

Terms. All curricula are to be based on quarterly courses 
with terms of 12 weeks each, including examination periods; 
each term a unit in itself, as students of appropriate age may 
be withdrawn at the end of any term. 

Program of Students According to Age Groups. As students 
who have reached the age of 20 (on Sept. 12, 1918) may have 
but a single term of twelve weeks in college, they should devote 
practically their entire time to the essential subjects listed in 
accordance with special programs below’. 

As students who have reached the age of 19 (on Sept. 12, 
1918) may have but two terms of twelve weeks in college, they 
should complete the essential subjects in two terms. 

For all other students curricula should be prepared so that 
the essential subjects may be distributed over three terms. 
The remaining time will be available for such additions from 


t These special programs, omitted in this extract, include 12-weeks courses for Infantry, 
Artillery, Air Service, Ordnance, Engineer Corps, Signal Corps, Transport and Truck 
Service. 
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the list of allied subjects as may be selected by their respective 
educational institutions. 

Allied Subjects. The allied subjects which may be taught 
by educational institutions and from which election may be 
made by members of the Students’ Army Training Corps are 
as follows: English, French, German, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Geology, Psychology, Geography, Topog- 
raphy and Map-Making, Meteorology, Astronomy, Hygiene, 
Sanitation, Descriptive Geometry, Mechanical and Freehand 
Drawing, Surveying, Economics, Accounting, History, Inter- 
national Law, Military Law, and Government. 

Essential Subjects. The following subjects (in addition to 
the prescribed military instruction) should be included in the 
program of every member of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps who is preparing to become an infantry or artillery 
officer and who has not already had equivalent training: War 
Issues, Military Law and Practice, Hygiene and Sanitation, 
Surveying, and Map-Making. 

Program of Study for Men Who Are Nineteen Years of Age. 
For students 19 years of age, who may reasonably be expected 
to continue their work at an educational institution for two 
terms, no definite programs are prescribed, but the following 
suggestions are given in order that educational institutions 
may work out suitable programs for themselves. 

All Groups. Two terms of 12 weeks each. Hours per week during both 
terms (including laboratory work and supervised study). 


Military Instruction 
War Issues (or equivalent) 
Additional subjects from the list of allied subjects 

During either the first or second term, all the subjects 
prescribed for students in any group must be included in 
the programs of those who are preparing for that group, e.g., 
if a student is preparing for Group II, he must include among 
his allied subjects all those prescribed in Program B. 


53 hours 


*In cases of this type the prescribed hours are supposed to be distributed so as to give 
the student two hours of study for each class hour. 


11 hours 
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Program of Study for Men Who Are Eighteen Years of Age. 
For students 18 years of age, who may reasonably be expected 
to continue their work at educational institutions for three 
terms, no definite programs are prescribed, but the following 
suggestions are given in order that educational institutions may 
work out suitable programs for themselves. 


All Groups. Three terms of 12 weeks each. Hours per week (including 
laboratory work and supervised study): 


Military Instruction 11 hours 
War Issues (or equivalent) 7 
Additional Subjects from the list of allied subjects 


During either the first, second, or third term, all the 
subjects prescribed for students in any group must be 
included in the programs of those who are preparing for that 
group, e. g., if a student is preparing for the Infantry, Field 
Artillery, or Heavy (Coast) Artillery he must cover all the 
subjects included in Program A, distributing these subjects 
in terms as may be deemed expedient. 


53 hours 


Brief Description of Subjects. The following brief descrip- 
tions may indicate the nature of those subjects that do not at 
present seem to call for more precise outlines: 


(A) Military Law and Practice. All Groups. 

This course should treat of three related subjects: Military 
Law, International Military Customs, and Army Administration. 

Military Law comprises a study of the military status of the 
individual, registration, enlistment, induction, and transfer; the 
procedure in general, special, and summary Courts-Martial; the 
laws governing army presonnel and penalties for infraction. 

International Military Customs will treat of the fundamental 
difference between the military organization of our Allies and our 
own country to such an extent as would be immediately needed by 
the American soldier on overseas duty. 

Army Administration is a study of army organization, account- 
ing, and responsibility for property, army correspondence, and all 
army forms for men and materials such as those for rations, 
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commutation, and travel. This last-named part of the course should 
take for the most part the form of actual practice in army paper work. 
Surveying and Map-Making (Infantry, Artillery Group): 

This course is intended to give the student familiarity with the 
usual surveying instruments and their uses and to train him 
sufficiently to make him a reliable topographical surveyor of 
limited areas. He should receive a thorough drill in topographical 
map reading with special reference to the sca'es and contour intervals 
used in the United States and French Army maps and to the 
physical features of military importance. He should be able rapidly 
and accurately to solve problems on orientation, visibility and 
layout of routes of travel for troops. 

Hygiene and Sanitation. (Infantry, Artillery Group.) 

This course should include the following topics: Physical 
fitness, personal and public sanitation, parasitism and microbes, the 
sources and modes of infection, the disposal of excreta and waste 
matter, sewage disposal, camp cleanliness, water supply on the 
march and in camp, field disinfection and filtration, storage of 
water, camp sites, soil and drainage, sanitation of foods, nutrition, 
disease, isolation and disinfection, vaccine and sera, tuberculosis, 
venereal diseases, mental hygiene, personal hygiene, air and health, 
ventilation of barracks and ships, drugs and stimulants, vital 
statistics, civil and military health organization, the care of wounds, 
etc. (For a further list of topics and subtopics see the Descriptive 
Circular on Hygiene and Sanitation). 

(D) Map Reading and Navigation. (Air Service Group.) 

This course should be focused upon the interpretation of 
topographical maps, particularly United States and French War 
maps. The student should become thoroughly familiar with all 
scales of maps and able to convert ordinary scales into the metric 
and graphical scales. This course should be replete with problem 
work, such as laying out courses of flight in still air and with wind 
blowing from different directions, the computation of speed of the 
airplane over the ground under these conditions. 


Elementary Physics. (Air Service, Ordnance, Quartermaster Service 
Groups.) 
This course is dealt with in the Special Descriptive Circular on 
Physics and comprises the first term (12 weeks) of the curriculum, 
there outlined. 
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(F) Modern Ordnance. (Ordnance and Quartermaster Service Group.) 
This should be, for the most part, a course of information in 
the nomenclature of modern small arms, artillery, and their ammuni- 
tion. It should also include the accoutrement of soldiers in the 
different services. 
(G) Business Management. (Quartermaster Service Group.) 

This course should cover the more important topics usually 
covered in courses on the subject at colleges of business administra- 
tion, including the principles of business organization, efficiency 
systems and records, employment problems, business statistics, and 
business methods, with some attention to problems of accounting, 
commerce, and transportation. 


Outline of Allied Subjects. Outlines of courses in the follow- 
ing allied subjects will be distributed to educational institu- 
tions at which collegiate sections of Students’ Army Training 
Corps units have been established: 


Accounting, Chemistry, Economics, English, French, Geology and 
Geography, German, History, Hygiene and Sanitation, Physics, Psychology, 
Surveying, Topography and Map-Making, War Issues. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions. The following suggestions on 
miscellaneous matters are submitted to educational institutions 
for their guidance or consideration: 


(a) The eleven hours per week of military instruction will ordinarily 
comprise eight hours of military drill (including physical exercises), 
two hours of theoretical military instruction, and one hour of 
inspection. The military program will probably involve Reveille 
at 6:40 A. M. and Taps at 10 P. M. 

(b) Provision will be made for two hours devoted to supervised study 
each evening, suitable rooms and supervision to be provided by the 
educational institutions. 

(c) Members of the S. A. T. C. will be marched to and from their class- 
rooms and study rooms. The Commanding Officer will be directed 
to have the men reach their classrooms at the exact hour appointed 
for the beginning of lectures or recitations. 

(d) Instructors are urged to require that members of the S. A. T. C., 
when reciting in the classroom, shall stand at attention and shall 
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speak with clearness and decision. Instructors should require that 
enunciation be distinct and the pronunciation of words correct. 
The possession of these qualities of speech is regarded as of military 


importance. 


WOMEN IN WAR TIME 


A good deal of experience has been accumulated during the 
past few months which goes to show that there is need in the 
business and industrial world for more workers. This expe- 
rience also makes it clear to those who have been trying to 
secure workers that there is great need of more training. Much 
amateur work has been done in recent months by people who 
are enthusiastic to help, but whose enthusiasm far outruns 
their ability to contribute productively. In such a simple 
matter as the clerical assistance in offices one has been com- 
pelled to watch wages and other adjustments moving in a 
direction favorable to the employee, while at the same time 
the quality of preparation has in general steadily gone down- 
ward. If society is to meet this and similar emergencies, it 
must turn itself to the problem of devising methods of training 
workers. 

A committee of New York women working under the title 
“The Clearing House for War Time Training for Women” in 
co-operation with the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
has compiled a detailed description of the opportunities for 
war time training of women in New York City. This volume’ 
shows how all the different institutions of New York City are 
making the effort to give general and special courses which will 
prepare women to participate in the tasks of society. It is 
also very suggestive to the general reader, because it indicates 
the general lines along which women ought to be prepared. It 
would be a good model on which smaller cities might bring 


* Opportunities for War Time Training for Women in New York City, 1918-1919. 
Compiled by the Clearing House for War Time Training for Women in Co-operation with 
the Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations. For sale at the office of the Clearing House, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 25c (including postage, 3o0c). 
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together lists of opportunities for training and it will serve also 
to stimulate in many quarters the organization of courses not 
now in existence. In some of the community service centers 
which have been organized to take care of the soldiers 
encamped in our cities, permanent organizations have developed 
which are useful not merely for the entertainment which they 
give to soldiers, but also for the training which they give to 
women who have heretofore had no definite occupation through 
which they could be of service to the community. This is an 
educational problem quite as much as it is a social problem 
and the high schools of the country can be of very great service 
if they will enlarge immediately the training which they offer 
so as to supply to maturer people in the community the neces- 
sary equipment for participation in the new activities that must 
be taken up by those who have not been drawn into the army. 


REHABILITATION 


We shall hear a good deal in the days to come of the 
methods of bringing wounded soldiers back into the services 
of society. The man who has lost an arm is to be taught to 
carry on his activities with the remaining arm and such arti- 
ficial helps as can be given him. The man who has suffered 
severe physical strain and has lost his courage and independence 
is to be trained to take up the tasks of life with a new kind of 
courage and a new kind of preparation to make himself useful. 
For these purposes the government has organized great hos- 
pitals with corps of expert physicians and educators. The 
responsibility for these soldiers is clearly recognized. We shall 
undoubtedly learn much with regard to educational methods 
through the activities of these hospitals. 

One lesson which has already come to light is worth com- 
menting on, not only because this lesson shows how soldiers 
can be rehabilitated, but also because it shows how a subject 
of instruction can be adapted to the needs of the learner. In 
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one of the hospitals a teacher of English found that he was 
called upon to give instruction to mature men, many of whom 
had not been trained in English as students are often trained 
in the better high schools. He tried to devise a program that 
would be appropriate. He consulted with his colleagues and 
others about the possibility of using some of the conventional 
classics. He raised the question whether men ought to read 
Silas Marner as high-school students read Silas Marner in high- 
school English. But the outlook did not seem very promising 
if he merely followed the conventional lines of high-school 
instruction. It occurred to him that the subject of English 
needed rehabilitation as well as the soldiers under treatment 
and he devised a plan which resulted in the publication of a 
newspaper by the convalescents in the hospitals. 

This paper is known as “The Trouble Buster.” The articles 
are written by the men and are hardly to be described as 
imitations of American classics. The first column on the first 
page is given to a description of a “Rare Entertainment.” The 
second column discusses the “Liberty Loan Campaign” and 
the third the “Liberty Day Celebration.”” On the inside pages 
there are columns devoted to news from “over there,” to a day 
in an English war hospital, and to a recent boxing match. 
There are some cartoons which depict the life of the soldier in 
process of rehabilitation in a fashion which must help to make 
rehabilitation more attractive. It does not seem to be very 
difficult to persuade one’s self at this distance that the men 
will probably learn more English from “The Trouble Buster” 
than they would from Silas Marner. 


Endurational Writings 


I. RECENT LITERATURE ON CIVICS AND 
OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 


HOWARD C. HILL 
University of Chicago High School 


IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 


The Great War revealed clearly that America had not wholly succeeded 
in the role of melting-pot. As a result, there has been a great increase in 
recent months in the attention and effort given to immigrant education 
and Americanization projects of all sorts. In fact, since the last article of 
this character was published in the School Review", it is doubtful whether 
any single type of civic literature has appeared which exceeds in importance 
or interest that devoted to the education of our foreign population. 
Industrial corporations, boards of commerce, state and federal agencies, 
the public schools, have each played some part in this work. 

As typical of the activities of industrial corporations, reference may 
be made to a little book which describes the system of education used in 
the D. E. Sicher Company factory (New York City) and conducted in 
co-operation with the city board of education’. For three-quarters of an 
hour every day for thirty-five weeks of the year those employees who wish 
may, without deduction of pay, receive “practical instruction in the speaking 
and writing of the English language, the composing of personal and business 
letters, the fundamentals of arithmetic, history, and civic government, good 
citizenship, local ordinances, hygiene and sanitation, the industrial evolution 
of the product they handle from the cotton fields to the machines they 
operate, and the mysteries of communication so puzzling to the foreigner— 
the use of the telephone and city directory, the sending of telegrams and 
letters, and the finding of one’s way in the city streets.” An outline of the 
course of study is included in the little book under review (pp. 50-52). 

Of municipalities, the city of Cleveland has been especially active in 
Americanization work. Civic instruction there is based on a pamphlet 

*March, 1917. 


*Jessie Hower, MacCartuy, Where Garments and Americans Are Made. New York: 
Writers’ Publishing Co., 1917. 
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containing fifteen lessons in citizenship'. These lessons include brief 
discussions of the meaning of free government, the story of the United 
States, the national Constitution, and the government of the United States, 
the state of Ohio, and the city of Cleveland. In this phase of the work 
chief emphasis is placed on the ways in which the government serves the 
public. There are also lessons describing how citizens rule, the way to 
become a citizen of the United States, and the duties and rights of a citizen. 
The last lesson deals with the causes of the present war. An appendix 
contains extracts from the Constitution of the United States, a list of the 
free public night schools in Cleveland, important facts about the laws, three 
songs for Americans, sample forms used in naturalization, and other matters 
of interest and importance. 

The pamphlet is written in clear and simple English. Adult aliens 
should have little difficulty in understanding it. Many of the questions at 
the end of each “lesson” call merely for memory work and are, in 
consequence, of slight educational worth. The value of the list of “Facts 
and Dates in Our History” (pp. 11-12) is questionable; the chronological 
items on Jefferson and Hamilton are useless (p. 13). Many will see little 
value to immigrants in the itemization of the powers of the nation and the 
powers of the state (page 15). In fact, considerable material in this pamphlet 
is of an encyclopedic nature, useful, perhaps, for reference, but lacking the 
vitality and interest which should enter into such a text. It is, however, a 
marked improvement on that type of training for immigrants so prevalent 
in the country a short time ago—a training limited to the material necessary 
for acquiring naturalization papers. The pamphlet is attractively illustrated. 

Two courses in civics for immigrants have been issued recently by 
federal agencies, one by the Bureau of Education? and the other by the 
Bureau of Naturalization’. The first of these is a tentative syllabus in 
elementary civics “published for use by teachers and principals until such 
time as the Bureau’s complete course, now in preparation, can be 
distributed.” Since it is merely a revision of the syllabus published in 1916 
by the New York State Department of Education, it needs no description 
here. 

The second course on immigrant civics, we are told in a foreword, was 
issued by authority of Congress. It purports to be “a standard course of 


tRaymonp Mot ey, Lessons in American Citizenship. Cleveland, Ohio: Board of 


Education, 1917. 
2Syllabus of a Tentative Course in Elementary Civics for Immigrants. Washington, D. C.: 


Bureau of Education. 
3Raymonp F. Crist, Student’s Textbook: A Standard Course of Instruction for Use in 


the Public Schools, etc. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1918. 
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instruction applicable to the adult foreigner who is a candidate for naturaliza- 
tion,” but it is “not intended to displace other textbooks having material 
suited to the Americanization of candidates for citizenship.” The first main 
division of this pamphlet is a series of twenty “lessons” intended primarily 
for the teaching of English. The topics selected are such as require the 
employment of words in most common use. The first steps in naturalization 
are explained, simple problems in practical arithmetic are given, the story 
of the flag is told, and bits of American history are related. On the whole 
this portion of the book is well done, though it is impossible to discover 
the unifying idea in a series of topics which includes consecutively the 
following: “Story of the United States Government,” “Discovery of 
America,” “The Indians,” “Life of Washington,” “Abraham Lincoln,” 
“Longfellow,” “Liberty,” “The Federal Constitution.” The second main 
division of this text deals with the national government. Of the fifty pages 
given to the subject, thirty-six are devoted to the executive departments. 
From the standpoint of immigrant education and the promotion of genuine 
Americanization there is slight merit in much of the material here provided. 
Detailed cataloguing of phases of the mint, United States coast guard, post- 
office, hydrographic office, bureau of mines, entomology, biological survey, 
chemistry, fisheries, standards, light houses, and so on, are supplied in 
cumbersome quantities. This portion of the text seems almost a compilation 
of the activities of the federal executive departments as they might have 
been prepared for legislative use by well-informed clerks in the respective 
departments. Other extracts might have been taken from a guide book; 
as, for example, the statement that “the Senate Chamber is 113 feet 3 inches 
in length by 80 feet, 3 inches in width, and 36 feet in height” (p. 54). The 
third main division of the pamphlet deals with “fundamentals for the 
American home; some things the housewife should know.” In this section 
directions are given on such matters as the selection and preparation of 
food, proper feeding of children, the rudiments of household sanitation, the 
treatment of injuries, personal hygiene, and neatness. There is much here 
which native Americans could doubtless read with profit. All in all, this 
textbook is a hodge-podge of material, good, bad, and indifferent. In the 
hands of the teacher who knows when to cut, slash, and alter, it will be a 
decided help; in the hands of an inexperienced, weak teacher, it could easily 
lead to disaster. A manual for teachers containing helpful hints, though with 
the inequalities of the text, has been published to accompany this pamphlet. 


While not in itself a course of study, mention should be made of the 
first section of a publication dealing with “standards and methods in the 


i 
4 
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education of immigrants,” put out this year by the Bureau of Education. 
This section is entitled “Part II; Organization and Administration.” Part I, 
on “Legislation,” and Part III, on “Instruction,” are announced as “in 
course of preparation,” to be “available for distribution after the opening 
of the evening schools in the fall.” Part II, on “Organization and Adminis- 
tration” —the section now available—‘“‘is intended for the experimental use 
of school officials, principals, and teachers during the coming school 
term ... . to be revised in the light of the known practices and criticisms 
of school authorities.” It contains definite recommendations on immigrant 
education on such matters as financial support, supervision, appointment 
and qualification of teachers, terms and sessions, methods of publicity, 
registration and classification of pupils, regulation of attendance, equip- 
ment of classrooms. In the present diversified practices in the education 
of our foreign population, this compilation should be of real service in 
standardizing the organization and administration of such courses. 


TEXTBOOKS, EXPERIMENTAL COURSES, AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


Five textbooks on civics deserving comment have come from the press 
within recent months. Only one of these, that by Hughes’, is well adapted 
to junior high-school pupils. Those written by Ashley*, Bennion!, 


Magruder‘, and Reeds are better fitted for senior high-school work. 
Hughes divides his book into four parts: ‘Community Life,” which 
serves as an introduction to the field of study; “Elements of Community 
Welfare,” which in general follows the plan recommended by the Committee 
on Social Studies; “Mechanism of Our Govermnent,” in which the procedure 
is from the national to the state government and in which the chief emphasis 
is placed on the structural side of government; and “Problems of National 
Scope,” including financial, economic, and social questions. The author is 
a practical teacher. His book shows the influence of the classroom in its 
colloquial style and in its somewhat unusual device of breaking the body of 
the text by placing within it, in small type, questions and suggestions for 
the pupil. The author attempts to handle too many topics. As a result 
the book is scrappy and superficial on many points. It is profusely, too 
profusely, illustrated. But notwithstanding its shortcomings it is easily one 


Community Civics. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 

The New Civics. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

3Citizenship. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1917. 

4American Government. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 

SForms and Functions of American Government. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1916. 
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of the best junior high-school texts available. It is attractive in appearance, 
type, paper, and binding. 

Ashley’s book differs from his other texts in civics chiefly in its greater 
simplicity of style and its introduction of a larger quantity of material on 
social and economic topics. The outstanding feature of the book by 
Bennion is its ethical tone. Many will think it too abstract for successful 
use in high schools. In the books by Magruder and Reed we have two of 
the best texts available. These books are up to date in illustrative and 
statistical matter. The political phases of civic life have perhaps been 
overemphasized at the expense of the economic and social. There is also a 
tendency, in certain passages, to treat intricate and relatively unimportant 
details with too great minutiae. But these are minor defects; few will 
dispute the general merit of these two texts. 

Among the most encouraging signs in civic education are the somewhat 
experimental courses which are being tried out in various parts of the 
country. A little over a year ago there was published a course in civics for 
the first six grades of the elementary schools of Philadelphia. Recently 
there has been added an outline for Grades VII and VIII. The complete 
course follows very closely the plan proposed by the Committee on Social 
Studies, many portions being taken verbatim from Bulletin No. 23'. Topics 
which the committee describes briefly, however, are here given detailed 
treatment’. 

The course in operation in Stamford, Connecticut, was prepared by the 
teachers of the citys. The work for Grades I and II centers on the home; 
Grade III, the school and neighborhood; Grades IV and V, city life in 
Stamford; Grade VI, the need of government in town, city, and nation, 
including a survey of local government; Grades VII and VIII B, the rights 
of citizens in the state and the national government; Grade VIII A, vocations 
and industries. A unique feature of the course is the somewhat detailed 
plan for correlating civics with geography, history, mathematics, music, etc. 
The course for the high school consists of a year’s work. The outline for 
the first half-year follows very closely the organization of Beard’s American 
Citizenship. That for the second half-year is based on the recommendations 
of the Committee on Social Studies. 

The use of civics material in English has long seemed desirable to many 
teachers. An attempt to unite the two subjects has recently been made by 

“The Teaching of Community Civics,” Bulletin. 1915, No. 23. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office. 

2The Course of Study in Civics. Philadelphia, Pa.: Superintendent City School, 1917. 


3Course of Study in Community Civics. Stamford, Conn.: Superintendent of City 
Schools. 
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Miss Zelma Clark in her Freshman English classes in the University of 
Chicago High School*. The course centers around Chicago. Its two main 
divisions are: First, “Our Connection with Our Own Neighborhood”; 
second, “Our Relation to the Great City Life.” Miss Clark’s interest is 
chiefly in the problem of reading. “The course requires during the semester 
about sixteen hundred pages of reading on the part of each student, the 
material to be chosen from a list of two hundred books.” Lists of suggested 
readings for students and of proposed topics for theme work accompany 
the outline 

For the last two years Mr. W. H. Hathaway of Milwaukee has been 
experimenting with a course for senior high-school pupils. As it now 
stands, the work of the first semester is largely political, the emphasis 
apparently being placed on the machinery of government. In the second 
semester the work is a study of certain social problems. It follows in 
general the organization of Towne’s Social Problems. 

Only a few of the recent books on social and economic topics containing 
suitable supplementary material can be included in this survey. Dealing 
primarily with sociological material are books by Towne} and by Burch and 
Patterson’. Towne’s book contains concrete material and is written in a 
simple and direct style. It will give general satisfaction. The text by 
Burch and Patterson is not so evenly balanced. Certain chapters, such as 
those on the family and the treatment of crime, are excellent. Others are 
too abstract for ordinary high-school students. 

In Leavitt and Brown’s little manual’ we have a text dealing with 
economic, social, and political topics in a manner easily comprehensible by 
pupils in Grades VIII and IX. Of its eleven chapters six are devoted to 
economic topics, four to social, and one to political. The economic ideas 
are presented clearly and effectively; the treatment of political science is 
too scant to be of much value. 

Teachers including vocational guidance in their work will welcome an 
interesting book on that subject by Brewster®. It is a survey of the chief 
professions open to boys. The word profession is given a liberal interpreta- 
tion, for among the occupations discussed are agriculture and mechanic 
arts. The book is vivid in style and entertaining in contents. Boys will 
enjoy it. 

“Socialized English,” School Review, October, 1917. 

2“Socialized Civics,” did, December, 1917. 

3Social Problems. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

4American Social Problems. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 


SElementary School Science. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
6Vocational Guidance for the Professions. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1917. 
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An unusual presentation of economics is that by Adamst. Instead of 
confining himself to a discussion of economics under the traditional divisions 
of consumption, production, exchange, and distribution, the author gives a 
description on industries and industrial processes. In certain passages the 
work is decidedly abstruse and difficult. It is better fitted for senior high- 
school students or Freshmen in college than for younger pupils. 

Highly useful as supplementary material for the new civics is a recent 
book by Professor James H. Tufts?. It is an effort “to show the origins 
of institutions and standards, of our business and political ideals.” The 
nature of its contents appears from the four parts into which it is divided: 
“The Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and Liberty”; “Problems of 
Co-operation and Right in Business”; “City and Country”; “Liberty, 
Union, Democracy in the New World.” It contains no description of the 
forms or functions of government, but it is admirable for its abundance 
of concrete and illustrative material on the forces and ideas which lie back 
of government and laws. It is written in a vivid style. High-school pupils 
will like it. It suffers in definiteness, however, by the avoidance of 
practically all dates. Our Democracy by the same author contains little 
material not found in the first-named book. 

One of the most notable publications in the field of civics the last year 
was the monthly issuance, from October to May, inclusive, of Lessons in 
Community and National Life. These lessons were prepared under the 
editorship of Professors Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall of the 
University of Chicago. They were published by the Bureau of Education 
in co-operation with the United States Food Administration. Prior to 
their publication practically all the pamphlets and bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education had been addressed to teachers, school officials, and other 
persons especially interested in educational problems. The Community 
Leaflets, however, are intended for the use of the pupils themselves. In 
this way for the first time the Bureau has been brought into direct contact 
with school children. Teachers awake to the need of illustrative material 


to give vitality to the abstractions and generalizations characteristic of most 
texts in civics have enthusiastically welcomed these leaflets. But some 
misconceptions have arisen. The leaflets are not intended to take the place 
of a textbook. They are designed rather to furnish supplementary material 
to vitalize the textbook. When so used, they are of value not only in 
civics, but in geography, reading, and other similar subjects. The leaflets 
are furnished in three series: Series A, for the senior high school; Series B, 


Description of Industry. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 
*The Real Business of Living. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917, 1918. 
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for the junior high school; and Series C, for the intermediate grades of 
elementary schools. The work of each month is grouped around such 
basic economic, political, or social topics as “Machine Industries and Com- 
munity Life’; “National Control and Food Conservation”’; “Customs, Laws, 
and Forms of Government”; “Business Organization and National 
Standards”; “The Worker and the Wage System.” Each lesson deals in a 
concrete way with one phase of these topics. The wide scope and variety 
of the individual lessons are evident from the following titles selected at 
random: “A Colonial Farm”; “Feeding a City”; “The War and 
Aeroplanes”; “Petroleum and Its Uses”; “The Human Resources of a 
Community”; “Saving the Soil”; “Finding a Job”; “Capital”; “Caste in 
India”; “Active Citizenship”; “Good Roads”; “Inventions”; “Child Labor.” 
To secure the greatest value from these lessons teachers should fit them 
into their courses quite independently of their arrangement in the published 
series. Naturally a publication which embraces such a variety of topics 
and is the product of so many different writers varies in excellence. In 
some instances the gradation is poor, Series B and C equaling, if not exceeding 
in difficulty, those in Series A. The supplementary reading references 
which accompany each lesson are too general to be of much practical value. 
Objection may also be made to certain topics and to overemphasis on the 
economic phases of community life. But such criticism, even where well 
founded, does not invalidate the general excellence of the leaflets. Teachers 
wishing to enliven or enrich their instruction in civics and related subjects 
should secure them. They can be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C., separately or in bound form. When pur- 
chased separately, they may be secured at the following prices: 100 copies, 
$2.00; 500 copies, $5.00; 1,000 copies, $9.50. Single leaflets cost 5 cents 
each. When purchased in bound form, each of the series makes a pamphlet 
‘of 264 pages. In this form they can be obtained at 15 cents each. 


MATERIALS ON THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 


A series of pamphlets useful to teachers and others interested in educa- 
| tional problems has been published monthly for several years by the Kansas 

State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. Two of the issues of the last year 
contain articles on the teaching of civics. Among them are the following: 
“Methods of Political Training” (outline of a four years’ high-school course 
in political training; a proposal for a drastic change from the traditional 
course); “The Teaching of Civics” (a plea for a realistic rather than a 


Teaching, Vol. III, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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bookish study of civics); “Correlation of Civics with Other School Work” 
(suggestions for the correlation of civics and gardening, arithmetic, home 
economics, and manual training). 

In an article entitled “Humanizing Civil Government for Rural 
Students” Mr. H. Reid Hunter outlines a series of topics and agencies 
suitable for study in rural community civics'. A detailed account of how 
to conduct a mock election is given by Mr. H. A. Patton in the History 
Teacher's Magazine?. 

In a recent issue of the School Review there was published the most 
complete account of the evolution of the teaching of civics which has yet 
appeared’. Dr. Judd believes “civics should be the center of the school 
curriculum, especially in the junior high-school period.” Not that civics 
should occupy a separate place on the program, though that may need to 
be done in establishing it. The ultimate aim, however, should be to connect 
civics with all the school work, “not incidentally and at a few points, but 
fundamentally and throughout the school curriculum.” 

What is probably the first broad survey of the extent to which sociology 
and social problems are being taught in our high schools was published a 
little over a year ago‘. Returns received by the investigator from forty 
states and the District of Columbia, and from 110 schools direct, reveal in 
15 different states 39 high-school courses in sociology, or closely related 
subjects such as “social problems,” “civic problems,” and “democracy.” 
Practically all these courses have been introduced since 1912. Of the 
39 courses, 29 are elective; 28 extend throughout one semester; 29 are 
offered only in the fourth year of high school. Few teachers of social science, 
at least, will dissent from Mr. Freese’s conclusion that elementary sociology 
or social problems should be offered as an elective in all public high schools. 


« 


THE TEACHING OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 


One stands well-nigh appalled at the task of describing or evaluating 
the mass of material on the teaching of current events and the war which 
has appeared since April, 1917. The History Teacher's Magazine has led 
the way in publishing useful articles on these topics. Mr. Duncan reports 
his method of handling current events in history classes’. Mr. Andrews, 


*Training School Quarterly, January-March, 1918. 

2A Practical Method of Teaching Practical Civics,” History Teacher's Magazine, 
November, 1917. 

sCharles H. Judd, “The Teaching of Civics,” School Review, September, 1918. 

4THEREON Freese, “The Teaching of Sociology,” Studies in Sociology, September, 1917. 
University of Lower California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

5“‘Use of Magazines in History Teaching.” History Teacher's Magazine,December, 1917. 
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in a judicious, well-advised article, gives needed warning against the dangers 
which beset the teaching of contemporary history'. Suggestions on how to 
teach the war are offered by Miss Priddy? and Mr. Hill’. A useful and a 
suggestive leaflet, prepared by the National Board for Historical Services, 
has been published by the Bureau of Education‘. 

Of the mass of material in the form of leaflets and pamphlets, those 
best adapted for the use of schools are probably certain publications of the 
Committee on Public Information and the National Security League. 
Many of these publications can be secured without cost. Especial mention 
should be made of the following: “Study of the Great War”; “National 
Service Handbook,” and the “War Encyclopedia.” These publications are- 
mines of material for the teacher of civics, history, and correlated subjects. 
A small charge is made for the two latter pamphlets. 

Among its issues the National Security League includes a “Correspond- 
ence Course in Patriotism.” This is a series of lessons on the war, intended 
primarily for use in the elementary grades, but high-school teachers will also 
find it helpful. In addition to suggestions for the use of the subject-matter 
furnished, each lesson contains specific references to other recent literature 
on the same topic. These lessons are furnished gratis. : 

A number of very useful outlines and syllabi on the war have appeared 
in recent months. Those edited by A. B. Hart’ and A. E. McKinley‘ are 
exceptionally complete. Each contains a selected bibliograhy, certain 
documentary material, extracts from notable articles and books, suggestions 
for study, and other useful material. A large part of the contents of 
Mr. McKinley’s compilation has been published in the History Teacher's 
Magazine. 


II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Core, Henry F. Religious Education in the Church. New York: 
Scribner, 1918. $1.25. 
The present volume is a treatise of religious education which seeks 
rather to impose certain theories regarding the various factors connected 
with the place the church has in the field of education than to present a 


“Some Suggestions as to the Use and Abuse of Current Events in History Classes.” 
Ibid., March, 1918. 

2**How to Teach the World War.” American Schoolmaster, October, 1915. 

3“The War and the Teaching of History.” History Teacher’s Magazine, January, 1915. 

‘Opportunities for History Teachers.” Teachers’ Leaflet No.z. Washington, D. C.: 
Bureau of Education, 1917. 

SAmerica at War. George H. Doran Co., 1918. 

Collected Materials for the Study of the War. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 
1918. 
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very systematic study as to what it has done and is doing in the various 
lines. It is evident that the author is versed in the literature of his subject 
and reacts in a vigorous way, but his chapters leave one with the feeling 
that he has presented very worthy general introductions if he would only 
follow them with concrete and constructive examples of his theories. The 
range of his topics is so great that detailed study cannot be expected. He 
has discussed twenty-four phases connected directly or indirectly (some 
of them quite indirectly) with the title of the book. He has taken education 
in its broader sense. He presents in a very stimulating way in the first 
chapter the questions facing the church and argues forcibly for a readjust- 
ment of the educative agencies of the church in order to meet the present 
conditions. Only one of the twenty-four chapters is directly concerned with 
the church and the public school. The topics herein discussed are typical 
of those treated in other chapters. They are: “Mutual Dependence of 
Church and School,” “The American Situation as to Religious Instruction,” 
“Various Experiments Described,” “Conditions of Success,” “Community 
Unity,” “Principles of Any Experiment.” 

I should say the chief contributions of the book to students in education 
are the author’s ability to assimilate what others have written on the subject 
and to present these, tempered by his own thought, in a conservative and 
illuminating manner. At the close of each chapter is an excellent list of 
references dealing in detail with the topics of the various chapters. 

L. V. Cavins. 


Botenius, Emma. Everyday English Composition. New York: American 

Book Co. 1918. 

The author in the present volume of some 325 pages has attempted to 
treat almost every phase of everyday English. 

Part I takes up the tools of language. First, various forms of letters 
are studied; next, spelling, punctuation, parliamentary procedure, correct 
use of words, grammar, and various facts about composition follow in order. 
Concrete illustrations on the use of the dictionary and a study of words 
completes Part I. 

Part II deals with “Practical Composition.” Under this section the 
author discusses the following: “How to Tell a Story”; “The Fable”; 
“How to Make Good Word Pictures”; “Letters of Application”; “How to 
Explain”; “How to Convince”; “Reporting”; “Advertising”; “Plays and 
Pageants.” 

The book is certainly a departure from the hackneyed treatment of 
grammar and composition. 
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It is difficult to observe any principle upon which the topics are arranged. 
An especially noticeable feature of this arrangement is the way the various 
phases of grammar are discussed at varying intervals throughout the book. 
Facts about nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc., are introduced periodically. 

There is a decided effort to present the novel features which are char- 
acteristic of commercial courses in an elementary and rather showy manner. 
Many pictures and illustrative forms are to be found. None of the phases 
presented are dealt with in a very fundamental way. Hardly any one topic 
can be chosen which has not been more thoroughly treated by some book in 
present use. 

As intimated, about its only claim for recognition is that it has condensed 
in a few pages a great variety of practical facts frequently found in high- 
school texts in such a concrete form that they can be grasped by pupils of 
the upper grammar grades. It is about the first effort to meet the demand 


created by the junior high-school movement. 
L. V. Cavins. 


Parritt, Epwarp. Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1918. Pp. xx+540. Six full-page 
maps. $1.50 postpaid. 


Brooks, R. C. Government and Politics of Switzerland. Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 1918. Pp. xvi+43o, illustrated 
with half-tones. $1.50 postpaid. 


These are Volumes Two and Three of the “Government Handbook 
Series” of college textbooks in government now being published by the 
World Book Company. The first volume of the series was Kruger’s 
Government and Politics of the German Empire. Other volumes soon to 
appear are Government of American Dependencies by Professor Barrows, and 
Government of France by Professor Edward M. Sait. 

Evolution of the Dominion of Canada is a book of special timeliness. The 
World War has given Canada the status of a nation and at the same time 
has brought Canada and the United States into closer economic relations 
and sympathetic community of interest. As both countries are democracies 
and have inherited from the same general political stock, it is of particular 
interest to the student of political science to note the similarities and 
divergencies of their development. 

This volume shows Canadian political institutions at work and gives 
their development and working up to 1914. It is a sound, scholarly, and 
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readable text, meeting the need for a book which brings the subject to date, 
as the latest previous work in this field was published in 1895. 

The author, a journalist of long experience in England, Canada, and the 
United States, has been since 1896 a student of Canadian history and 
development. His lectures on the subject at Harvard, Johns Hopkins 
University, and the University of California, summer sessions, has given 
him the opportunity to understand the needs and point of view of the 
American college student, and consequently his book is useful to the students 
in college courses in political science, as well as to the man of affairs. 

Government and Politics of Switzerland is a textbook for college and 
university courses in political science and a handbook for all who are 
interested in the problems of democracy. It gives a simple straightforward 
exposition of the purest and the most ancient democracy in the world. It 
brings Swiss experience in public finance, legal reform, social legislation, 
party organization, nationalization of railroads, telegraphs and telephones, 
etc., to bear upon similar problems in our own country. 

It describes in non-technical language the Swiss army system, which 
has been proposed so often as a model for the United States. It presents 
a sympathetic yet critical view of the works of the initiative and referendum 
and proportional representation in Switzerland. 

It compares in every vital point the structure and works of Swiss and 
American government. Selected bibliographies from English sources are 
given at the end of every chapter, and a thorough critical bibliography of all 
authoritive recent works in English, French, German, and Italian appears 
at the end of the volume. 


Biunt, KATHARINE, AND OrHerRS. Food Guide for War Service at Home. 

New York: Scribner. 1918. Pp. x+64. $0.25. 

This little volume was prepared under the direction of the United 
States Food Administration, the preface being written by Herbert Hoover. 
It is intended for use as a supplementary reader in the upper-elementary 
and the lower high-school grades, giving information “about food and the 
possibilities of its most wise and economical use.” 

There are chapters on the wheat situation, war-time importance of 
wheat and other cereals, war bread, the meat situation, fats, sugar, milk, 
vegetables, and fruits. The most interesting sort of reading-material con- 
cerning these important topics is found in the little volume. There are a 
number of maps, graphs, charts, etc. The few references at the close of the 
book will be found useful to those who desire information of a more extended 
character than that contained in the volume. Schools could well afford to 
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buy the book in duplicates so as to give each child in the upper-elementary 
and lower high-school grades an opportunity to read it. The price is most 
reasonable for the vast quantity of practical information contained’ in the 
sixty-two pages of reading matter. 


Tappan, Eva Marcu, Our European Ancestors. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. viii--263. $0.76 net. 

Here is another volume to add to the thirteen already on the market 
containing suitable history material for Grade VI as outlined some years ago 
by the Committee of Eight. So far as the writer can detect the book is little 
better and probably no worse than most of its thirteen predecessors. It con- 
tains well-graded and wisely chosen material on the Greeks, Romans, early 
Germans, the church in the Middle Ages, the crusades, and discovery and 
exploration of the New World. Scattered throughout the volume are many 
well-selected illustrations and maps. At the close of each chapter there are 
study questions and suggestions for written work. The language is easy 
enough for the average sixth grade, and the general make-up of the books is 
such that it will appeal to children of this grade. On a whole, the volume is 
a valuable addition to the somewhat long list of its kind already in the field. 


Encieman, J.O. Moral Education in School and Home. Chicago: Benj. H. 
Sandborn Co., 1918. Pp. xiv+314. Price $2.00. 


Superintendent Engleman has rendered a notable service to the cause 
of moral education in the writing of this splendid volume. His long expe- 
rience in almost every phase of public-school and Sunday-school work has 
given him the proper background for, and contact with, the problems 
relative to moral education. The result of this experience is mirrored on 
most every page of his book. 

After a brief introduction the book opens with a chapter on “The Edu- 
cational Ideal.” There then follows a chapter on each of the following: 
“The Psychology of Moral Education”; “Moral Training through the 
Example and Personality of the Teacher”; “Moral Education through School 


Discipline”; “Moral Education through Reading and Literature”; “Morality 


through History”; “Morals through Biography”; “Moral Training through 


Current Events”; “The Ministry of Music, Art Education and Morality”; 
“Moral and Religious Education through Nature Study and Science”; 
“Moral Induction through Manual Training”; “Moral Training through 
Play, Physical Culture, Games and Athletics”; “Moral Education through 
Vocational Direction”; “The Teaching of Thrift as Moral Training”; “Sex 


Instruction in Relation to Morality”; “Boy Scouting as a Factor in Moral 
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Education”; “Motion Pictures and Morals”; “Moral Education through the 
Bible”; and “Moral Lessons from the European War.” At the close of each 
chapter there are a number of timely questions and suggestions and well- 
selected references for further reading. The book will no doubt find a place 
in teachers’ reading circles and in normal schools and other courses for 
teacher-training as a text. It will also do good service as a reference book in 
elementary courses in education wherever such courses are given. Sunday- 
school teachers, ministers, and many laymen will also find much of value in 
the volume. 


Marot, He.en. Creative Impulse in Industry. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co., 1918. Pp. xxii+146. 

This volume is the result of some experiments and surveys carried on by 
the author during the past year in connection with her work in the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments, New York City. It contains four chapters as 
follows: “Production and Creative Effort; Adapting People to Industry”; 
“The American Way; Adapting People to Industry”; “The German Way, 
and Educational Industry”; and “Associated Enterprise.” As suggested in 
the titles of chapters ii and iii, the book is mainly a discussion of the German 
system of industrial preparation and classification of her future workers, 
which crushes all their imaginative and creative impulses, and the American 
way, which under the influence of the movement for industrial education 
shows dangerous tendencies in imitating too closely the German way. The 
construction part of the book is found in the last chapter where a proposed 
experiment in industrial education is outlined. It is the author’s belief that, 
before establishing a system of industrial education like Germany’s, or 
extending the makeshift attempts which have been introduced here in the 
United States, “it would seem well to undertake experiments which would 
stimulate the impulse of youth for creative experience, which would give 
them an industrial experience where the motive of exploitation is absent and 
where the stimulus was the content which the product of wealth offers.” On 
a whole, the book should have a wholesome influence on the industrial edu- 
cation movement by freeing it from the German domination under which it 
has been laboring. 

Jackson, H. E. 4 Community Center: What It Is and How to Organize It. 

New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xvi+158. Price $2.00. 

As stated in the Foreword, this monograph aims to make a suggestion 


toward an answer to the challenge of the World War to all thoughtful people 
to organize human life on saner and juster lines in the construction of a better 
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sort of world. The instrument suggested to carry out this;work of organiza- 
tion is the community center, which may be put into operation anywhere, in 
city, village, or countryside. Just what a community center is and how it 
ought to be organized is briefly and concretely told in this little volume. 

The general plan of the book is first to set forth what a community center 
is, next to explain how to organize one, and finally to give a number of con- 
crete examples of community centers in a village, a countryside, a suburb, a 


small city and an average city, a big city and a state. 


